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COMPARE... 


Harmers,  and  only  Harmers,  can  offer  you  all  of 
these  advantages  when  you  sell  philatelic  properties. 


1 . Choice  of  sale  by  Auction  or 

Private  Treaty. 

2.  Choice  of  sale  in  New  York, 

London  or  Sydney. 

3.  A staff  of  specialist  experts. 

4.  First  class,  accurately  described, 

liberally  illustrated  auction  cata- 
logues mailed  to  all  the  promi- 
nent auction  buyers  throughout 
the  World. 

5.  Approximately  eight  sessions  of 

auctions  a month  (from  mid- 
September  to  mid-July),  permit- 
ting the  inclusion  of  your  stamps 
— if  not  sufficient  for  an  auction 
in  themselves — with  comple- 

mentary collections. 

6.  An  annual  turnover  of  over  two 
million  dollars. 

7.  A record  service  and  satisfaction 
resulting  in  the  finest  interna- 
tional clientele,  keen  to  buy  at 
auction  or  privately. 

SO,  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 


8.  Guaranteed  results  for  a small 
“insurance”  charge. 


9.  Free  appraisals  to  vendors. 


10.  Free  insurance  in  transit  and 
while  on  our  premises. 


11.  Liberal  advances  pending  sale 


1 2.  Prompt  settlement  always. 


13.  Two  complete  floors  of  the  most 
modern,  architect-designed  phila- 
telic auction  Galleries  in  the 
World,  fully  air-conditioned  for 
comfort.  Holmes  protected  of- 
fices and  vault.  Sprinkler  con- 
trolled for  safety. 


14.  The  only  Organization  with  ac- 
tive Houses  on  three  Continents. 

SELL,  COME  TO  HARMERS 


An  attractive  booklet,  “Modern  Methods  of  Philatelic  Selling’’,  explaining  clearly  all  the 
advantages  of  celling  through  H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc.  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

H.  R.  HARMER,  INC. 

THE  CASHARY  AUCTIONEERS 

6 West  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
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introducing 

Dr,  Glenn  E,  Jackson 

President,  Tlie  Essays  Proof  Society 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  this  Society,  Dr.  Glenn  E.  Jackson  was  named 
to  fill  the  office  of  President  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Julian  Blanchard. 

Glenn  Edward  Jackson  was  born  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska  and  spent  part  of  his  boyhood 
on  a farm  near  Alinden  in  that  state.  After  graduation  from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Dentistry  and  an  internship  at  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.  Y.,  he  located 
in  Watertoum,  Connecticut  and  has  been  a “Connecticut  Yankee”  ever  since. 

He  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Waterbury  Stamp  Club  in  1933,  taking  an  active  role  as 
member  and  officer.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  participation  led  to  his  avid  interest 
in  and  never-ending  search  for  Waterbury  cancellations.  Over  thirty  years  of  research 
in  this  field  has  made  him  a recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Jackson  became 
interested  in  paper  money  and  essays  and  proofs  just  five  years  ago  and  a member  of  this 
Society  in  1962. 

Dr.  Jackson’s  thoughts  on  this  new  venture  are  expressed  in  these  words:  “My  friend- 
ships and  activities  in  this  group  have  become  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  stimulating 
associations  in  which  I have  been  privileged  to  participate.” 
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National  Grange  Stamp  Vignette  on 

1860  Bank  Note 

By  Mrs.  C.  Elizabeth  Osmuii 

The  period-piece  design  chosen  for  the  U.  S.  National  Grange  centenary  issue  of 
1967  is  derived  from  a bank  note  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Virginia  in  Staunton.  The  $10 
note  was  printed  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  and  featured  several  vignettes. 


The  mid-igth  century  farm  worker  wiping  the  blade  of  his  scythe  with  a cornhusk 
was  placed  against  a background  of  a water-powered  grist  mill  and  a railroad  train  on 
a viaduct.  This  is  the  scene  reproduced  on  the  stamp.  At  the  top  center  of  the  note  is 
a second  vignette  of  a planter  on  horseback.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  an  oval  portrait 
of  a young  girl,  and  still  further  to  the  right  is  a small  eagle.  A locomotive  at  the  bottom 
center  completes  the  complement  of  vignettes. 

This  uniface  note  is  listed  in  the  D.  C.  Wismer’s  “Virginia — Descriptive  list  of 
Obsolete  Paper  Vloney”  {The  N umismatist,  January  1936)  as  no.  603.  The  Central 
Bank  of  Virginia,  now  called  National  Valley  Bank  of  Staunton,  Virginia,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  It  has  never  been  modernized  but  has  retained  all  the 
fixtures  of  an  old-time  banking  house. 


/A///// 
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France 

A PROPAGANDA  ISSUE  / 1965 

Tourism  provides  the  theme  of  a five-design  intaglio  printed  series  of  postal  adhesives 
released  by  P'rance  during  June-July  of  1965.  The  designs  were  selected  with  the  view 
to  attracting  visitors.  Below  are  the  facts  of  interest  in  our  field. 


SCOTT  NO. 

VALUE 

SUBJECT 

DESIGNER  cC-  ENGRAA’ER 

1124 

30c. 

VIont  Blanc  tunnel 

Rene  Cottet 

1126 

50c. 

Moustiers  St.  Vlarie 

Jean  Paul  Pheulpin 

1127 

60c. 

Aix-les-Bains 

Jacques  Combet 

1128 

75c. 

Tarn  gorge  in  Lozere 
^Mountains 

Pierre  Gandon 

1129 

95c. 

Vendee  River 

Robert  Cami 

1130 

loof. 

Prehistoric  stone 
monuments  at  Carnac 

Georges  Betemps 

Cicorirc  Calciwcll 
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The  Life  and  Work  of 
Thomas  F«  Morris  (1852^1898) 

Desigiier  of  Bank  Notes  and  Stamps 

By  Thomas  F.  Morris  II 

(Continued  from  Journal  No.  94,  Page  76.) 


The  Ihireau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  as  it  appeared 

in  1894 

Tliomas  F,  Morris  Assumes  Duties  as  Cliief  of 
Engraviiig  Division,  Bnrean  of  Engraving  and 

Printing 

Twenty-five  years’  experience  in  the  bank  note  business  brought  my  father  to  a 
noticeable  position  before  the  members  of  that  profession.  It  will  never  be  known  who 
brought  Tom  Morris’  name  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  hut  it  can  he  assumed  that  someone  within  the  ranks  recommended  that  he  be 


±'W 


/Ck.  A 
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approached  to  head  the  Engraving  Division  in  September,  1893.  I hnd  the  initial  cor- 
respondence from  Chief  Johnson  to  my  father; 


BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  & PRINTING 
Treasury  Department 


M R.  Thomas  F.  M ORRIS, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir : 


September  12,  i8qJ 


I expect  to  be  in  New  York  City  on  next  Sunday,  and  while  there  would  like  to  have  an  interview 
with  you.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  it  will  be  convenient  to  you  to  meet  me  at  the  Imperial  Hotel 
at  any  hour  that  day  that  will  suit  you.  Any  hour  after  9 o’clock  in  the  morning  will  suit  me.  I will 
explain  the  object  of  requesting  this  interview  in  person  and  am  satisfied  that  that  explanation  will  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  addressing  you  without  previous  introduction. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  as  early  as  convenient. 

Very  respectfully, 

Cl.'\ude  ISI.  Johnson, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


Dear  Sir: 


BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  & PRINTING 
Treasury  Department 

October  8,  l8()S 


You  can  proceed  with  your  arrangements  in  accordance  with  our  understanding  and  agreement,  and  be 
ready  for  the  official  notification  which  will  follow  in  a few  days.  I would,  however,  prefer  that  no 
publicity  be  made  of  this  matter  until  official  notification  comes.  The  reasons  for  desiring  this  I will 
explain  when  I see  you,  which  reasons  apply  also  to  the  delay  in  writing  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Mr.  Thomas  F.  Morris, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Claude  M.  Johnson, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


Dear  Sir: 


BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  & PRINTING 
Treasury  Department 


October  20,  i8qs 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant  I beg  to  say  that  your  appointment  as  an  engraver  in 
this  Bureau  at  a salary  of  $4500  per  annum  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and,  on  your  arrival 
here  at  any  time,  you  can  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  your  duties  by  reporting  first  to  the  Appointment 
Division,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath,  and  then  to  this  Bureau.  The 
object  in  appointing  you  as  an  engraver,  as  I explained  when  in  New  York,  is  to  make  you  eligible  to 
promotion  on  the  ist  of  November  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Engraving  Division.  Under 
this  state  of  the  case  you  will  see  that  it  rests  with  yourself  when  you  come  to  Washington;  but  I think 
the  sooner  the  better,  as  it  is  always  advisable  to  gain  some  information  about  the  duties  of  an  office 
before  regularly  qualifying  for  that  office. 

I will  be  very  glad  to  see  you  very  soon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Claude  M.  Johnson, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Morris, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Upon  receipt  of  Chief  Johnson’s  letter  of  October  20  urging  my  father  to  come  to 
Washington,  he  did  so  on  October  25.  The  following  day  he  wrote  his  daughter  this 
letter : 
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The  Ebbitt  House 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Oct.  26,  1893 

I\Iy  dear  Dollie: 

It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  like  to  get  a word  from  your  Papa — a sort  of  souvenir  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  the  Nation’s  Capitol. 

It  is  a delightful  city,  its  wide  streets,  its  beautiful  parks  and  grand  buildings;  then  there  is  a degree 
of  quiet  about  it  that  makes  it  homelike.  So  far  as  this  life  is  concerned  it  is  a perfect  city  to  live  in. 
Of  course  you  know  that  as  Children  of  God,  this  is  not  our  abiding  City,  and  no  matter  how  situated 
here  we  are  never  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  are  prone  to  do  and  that  is,  we 
forget  very  often  when  we  attain  success  that  we  are  The  Lord’s  Children,  and  instead  of  growing  closer 
to  Him  we  move  quietly  but  slowly  away. 

Now  my  little  girl  I write  this  as  much  for  my  own  benefit  as  for  you,  for  surely  as  far  as  this  life 
goes  I have  been  placed  in  a very  distinguished  position  as  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
Si  Printing  of  this  United  States,  and  it  is  the  highest  position  of  its  kind  in  this  world. 

Of  course  you  understand  that  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  is  merely  a political  position  and 
lasts  for  four  years  while  that  of  Superintendent  is  honorary,  appointed  according  to  ability  and  may  last 
any  number  of  years.  I feel  gratified  of  course,  as  I well  might,  and  I know  that  any  success  I may 
attain  will  give  you  pleasure  and  spur  you  on  to  higher  efforts  in  your  studies. 

Last  night  about  9 o’clock  I arrived  at  this  hotel  and  this  morning  arrived  at  the  Bureau  of  Eng. 
about  12  o’clock.  After  being  introduced  by  Col.  Johnson  to  different  heads  of  Departments,  etc.  was 
escorted  through  the  rooms.  Every  facility  to  do  Bank  Note  work  is  at  hand  and  it  is  the  finest,  most 
systematic  arranged  manufactory  of  its  kind  in  e.xistence,  turning  out  200,000  bank  notes  a day — and 
keeping  in  force  something  like  250  printers  at  work;  room  after  room,  with  hundreds  of  girls  busy  as 
bees  w'ere  there — certainly  it  surprised  me,  and  led  me  to  realize  the  honor  of  being  Superintendent  of 
such  an  establishment. 

Col.  Johnson  then  rang  the  elevator  bell,  and  after  a great  deal  of  flurry  and  opening  of  doors,  the 
el.  came  up  and  we  were  taken  to  the  floor  where  the  good  money  is  stored.  The  vault  holds  $200,000,000 
in  good  money,  and  the  Colonel  jokingly  asked  me  to  pick  up  a bundle,  which  I did,  containing  the  sum 
of  $20,000,000  very  few'  people  have  had  the  pleasure  of  holding.  Twenty  Million  Dollars  in  one  hand. 

After  this  the  Col.  called  his  private  carriage  and  drove  to  the  Treasury  where  I was  ushered  into 
a private  room  and  there  introduced  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  Carlisle  (the  next  man  to  the  President). 
This  was  quite  an  honor.  After  a little  chat  we  were  driven  through  the  Parks  and  arrived  at  this  hotel 

for  dinner,  where  the  Col.  left  me  for  a little  while  and  then  called  for  me  on  his  way  back  to  the 

Bureau.  There  I remained  with  him,  looking  into  matters  until  four  o’clock,  when  we  were  driven  back 

to  this  hotel  again.  He  regretted  very  much  he  said,  the  fact  of  his  wife  being  ill  or  he  would  have 

insisted  on  my  going  home  with  him.  However,  he  certainly  treated  me  like  a Kentucky  Gentleman, 
and  I have  everything  to  make  me  feel  pleased. 

I will  remain  here  until  tomorrow  at  2 o’clock  when  I take  a train  home.  Then  I will  be  on  hand 
again  Nov.  ist  to  take  full  charge,  although  I will  take  formal  charge  tomorrow. 

Tell  dear  grandma  she  will  be  happy  in  Washington  I know',  and  I hope  to  get  a little  home  here, 
where  she  will  feel  happy  to  stay  awhile.  Love  to  Eva  and  the  little  ones  and  dear  Grandma,  and 
remember  me 

Your  loving  Papa  TFM 

The  year  1893  was  momentous  for  him  in  the  new  direction  his  career  took.  His 
diary  carries  three  expressive  entries: 

“Sat.  Sept.  23:  Engaged  with  Col.  C.  H.  Johnson  as  Supt.  of  Eng( raving)  at  Bureau 
in  Washington.  $4500  per  annum,  $500  possibly  to  be  appropriated  by  Gov’t,  in  addition 
to  said  salary  this  year,  and  with  the  verbal  promise  of  $5000  next  year  beginning  July. 
Also  30  days  vacation  each  year. 

Tues.  Oct.  31:  Arrived  in  Washington  and  went  directly  to  Fredonia  Hotel. 

Wed.  Nov.  I : F'irst  day  at  Bureau  of  Eng.  & Pntg.  Sworn  in  as  Chief  of  Engraving 
Dept.” 
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Treasury  Department  appointment  of  Thomas  F.  Morris  as  (T\ief  of  Knjiravin^ 

Division 

Because  of  some  technicality  in  the  civil  service  regulations  my  father  was  given  two 
documents  of  the  “Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Division  of  Appointments. 
Form  17.”  One  dated  October  ii,  1893,  with  unattested  oath  dated  October  27.  appointed 
him  “Engraver”  (although  he  had  never  taken  up  this  profession)  ; the  other  dated  Novem- 
ber I.  with  attested  oath  of  the  same  date,  promoted  him  to  and  appointed  him  “khief 
of  Engraving  Division  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing”  at  the  agreed  salary. 

kdaude  H.  Johnson.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  (title  changed  to  Oirector  in  iSgb).  had 
been  newly  appointed  to  the  office  by  Secretary  of  the  'Ereasury  John  CTiffm  Carlisle,  who 
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held  the  office  through  Cleveland’s  second  term.  Carlisle  and  Johnson  were  Kentuckians. 
The  Bureau  Chief  had  been  the  Democratic  mayor  of  Lexington  for  eight  years,  active 
in  the  state  party  organization.  Secretary  Carlisle  had  enjoyed  a long  political  career, 
dating  back  to  his  first  election  from  the  Covington  district  to  the  state’s  lower  house  in 
1859-1861.  When  a state  senator  he  was  Kentucky’s  delegate-at-large  to  the  New  York 
national  Democratic  convention  which  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  in  1868  to  oppose 
Grant’s  first  bid  for  the  Presidency.  After  one  term  as  lieutenant-governor,  Carlisle 
served  as  a representative  from  the  Forty-fifth  through  the  Fifty-first  Congress  and  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  six  of  those  14  years.  In  1890,  he  resigned  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  James  B.  Beck  in  the  Senate,  where  he  was  sitting  when  Cleveland  appointed 
him  to  the  Cabinet.  At  the  close  of  that  term  in  1897,  he  retired  to  New  York  and  built 
a large  law  practice. 


Above:  Tboiiias  F.  Morris  card 

Helow:  Mr.  Morris,  extreme  right,  at  his  desk  in  the  Hiireau 

Left  to  right:  Fields,  a page;  LoAvell  C.  Williams,  AVm.  Furry,  clerks 
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An  early  engraving  of  George  W.  Casilear,  Super 
intendent  of  the  Engraving  Division,  1862-1893 


My  father  thought  at  the  time  of  his  engagement  that  George  W.  Casilear  was 
retiring  voluntarily  after  illustrious  Bureau  service  from  late  1862  under  Spencer  M. 
Clark.  He  was  therefore  shocked  to  read  a telegraph  report  from  the  Washington 
bureau  of  The  New  York  Herald  for  October  14,  1893:  “Secretary  Carlisle  this  afternoon 
requested  the  resignation  of  G.  W,  Casilear,  chief  engraver  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing.  Thomas  F.  Morris  of  New  York  will  succeed  Mr.  Casilear  on  Nov.  i. 
Mr.  Morris  is  represented  to  stand  at  the  top  of  his  profession.”  Tom  Alorris’  personal 
die  was  now  cast,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Certain  it  was  that  Mr.  Casilear,  whose 
work  my  father  had  long  admired,  would  not  be  on  hand  November  ist  to  show  him 
around  the  Bureau. 

The  roots  of  the  Casilears  were  almost  as  deep  in  bank  note  design  and  hank  note 
engraving  as  those  of  the  James  Smillie  clan.  George  W.  was  nephew  to  John  1 ., 
early  engraver  and  partner  of  the  Philadelphia  I'oppan  company  that  produced  the  1851- 
1860  stamps.  Gne  indication  of  my  father’s  avid  interest  in  tlie  work  and  heritage  of 
early  bank  note  company  designers  and  engravers  is  the  auth.entication  liis  collection  of 
proofs  and  records  gave  to  Josepli  Ives  Pease  and  Henry  Earle  as  the  engravers  of  that 
issue.  Not  only  did  Casilear  give  distinguished  personal  service  to  the  Bureau,  hut  his 
reputation  enabled  him  to  attract  to  its  staff  such  able  men  as  Joseph  P.  C^urdan,  James 
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Hurt,  W^illiam  G.  Phillips,  and  the  expert  transferrer,  Alvin  N.  Meeker.^  I'his  was 
no  mean  feat  at  a time  when  artists  and  craftsmen  with  bank  note  company  training 
hesitated  to  risk  a short  term  of  service  under  a Bureau  chief  who  got  the  job  as  a political 
plum  and  m:'ght  be  out  of  office  in  four  years. 


Coliiinbian  Exi)Ositioii  Diploma  presented  to  Thomas  F.  Morris  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  181)4.  Painting  by  Will  H.  Low;  engraving  by 

( has.  Sehleeht. 


« See  The  Stamp  Specialist,  Gray  Book,  (H.  L.  Lindquist  Publications,  New  York,  1943)  pp.  93-119, 
for  an  article  on  the  early  days  of  the  Bureau. 
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Probably  the  nebulous  future  of  the  Homer  Lee  company  somewhat  influenced  Tom 
Morris’  decision  to  go  to  the  Bureau;  rumors  were  rife  that  American  was  dickering  for 
it  to  remove  a strong  competitor  for  Latin  American  business  after  the  death  of  Albert 
G.  Goodall.  Homer  Lee  did  merge  with  the  Franklin  Bank  Note  Co.  shortly  after  my 
father  went  to  the  Bureau,  and  the  Franklin  Lee  Bank  Note  Co,  was  absorbed  by  the 
second  “Consolidation”  in  1897. 

But  my  father’s  journals  make  it  manifest  that  soon  after  he  took  office  he  was 
intrigued  principally  by  projects  which  Mr.  Johnson  glowingly  predicted.  The  one  was 
a plan  of  Secretary  Carlisle’s  to  substitute  for  the  national  currency  a new  issue  of  Silver 
Certificates  of  unprecedented  beauty,  subjects  which  more  dramatically  portrayed  the 
nation’s  resources,  genius  and  power.  Apparently  the  Secretary,  too,  had  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  popular  interest  generated  by  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  the  arts  and  wished 
to  reflect  it  in  all  government  emissions  of  securities  and  notes.  Newspapers  also  had 
been  publicizing  the  criticism  of  art  circles  against  both  bank  note  company  and  Bureau 
designs  as  static,  stylized,  unimaginative  and  inartistic.  The  later  newspaper  publicity 
planted  by  Johnson  in  his  own  name  and  in  frequent  releases  about  “True  Art  in  Legal 
Tender”  attests  to  the  desire  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  provide  an  awakened  popular 
interest  in  the  arts.  Mr.  Johnson  led  my  father  to  believe  that  his  position  in  effect 
made  him  second-in-charge  of  the  Bureau;  this  proved  illusory  when  Thomas  J.  Sullivan 
was  soon  introduced  to  Tom  Morris  under  the  title  of  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

The  first  two  models  my  father  prepared  for  the  Bureau  were  Embassy  and  Legation 
drafts,  delivered  a few  days  after  starting.  Frank  Emerson,  former  Franklin  Bank  Note 
Co,  designer,  came  down  from  New  York  on  November  ii.  The  next  day  he,  the 
Bureau  engraver  John  R.  Hill,  and  my  father  went  sightseeing  in  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria  and  had  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  at  their  home  on  N Street,  N.  W.  On 
the  13th  Frank  Emerson  was  introduced  to  the  people  at  the  Bureau  and  returned  to 
New  York.  But  my  father’s  chief  concern  was  to  get  out  of  Mrs.  Utermehle’s  comfort- 
able boarding  house  and  find  a home  for  his  family.  Combining  business  with  personal 
duties,  he  left  Washington  the  afternoon  of  the  2ist,  saw  some  bank  note  people  and 
stayed  overnight  in  Philadelphia,  and  arrived  at  North  Branch  the  next  night,  where 
Ed  Glaser  was  soon  helping  him  pack  the  family’s  clothes  and  essentials. 


By  appointment  on  November  24,  he  met  James  Kennedy,  one  of  American’s  better 
letter  engravers,  “and  engaged  him  to  go  to  Washington  at  $3,000  per  year,”  He  reported 
for  work  and  took  the  oath  Saturday,  December  9.  In  addition  to  filling  a need  to  prepare 
for  an  increase  in  the  Bureau’s  engraving  work  load,  Kennedy  provided  insurance  against 
the  possible  retirement  of  David  M.  Cooper,  then  seventy-seven  years  old  but  going 
strong.  Gn  November  25,  my  father  sounded  out  G.  F.  C.  Smillie,  still  at  Homer  Lee, 
about  working  for  the  Bureau.  And  on  the  28th,  under  instructions  from  Mr,  Johnson, 
he  finished  up  his  New  York  business  by  making  the  acquaintance  of  Will  Low,  a well- 
known  artist  then  engaged  with  Edwin  H.  Blashfield  in  planning  the  allegorical  decorative 
panels  for  the  new  Congressional  Library  about  to  come  off  the  drawing  board.  Finally 
on  December  i,  Tom  Morris  with  wife  and  three  young  sons  boarded  the  8:55  A.  IM.  train 
at  North  Branch  and,  via  Bound  Brook,  arrived  in  the  capital  in  midafternoon.  Scrubbed 
and  dressed  up,  the  three  boys  were  soon  devouring  one  of  Mrs.  Utermehle’s  delicious 
German  dinners. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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U,  S.  1869  Issue 


Insight  Into  Design  Given  by  Unusual 
Advertising  for  the  Stamp 
Printing  Proposals 


15y  Norton  D.  York 

The  official  Post  Office  Department  advertisement  for  proposals  for  the  upcoming 
1868  production  of  postage  stamps  (for  the  1869  issue)  apparently  appeared  to  contain 
an  element  of  non-competition.  Postmaster  General  Alex.  W.  Randall  did  knowingly 
insert  a certain  requirement  which  he  deemed  necessary  and  this  request  did,  in  a measure, 
present  restrictions. 

To  explain  this  unusual  situation,  the  writer  desires  to  give  basic  information  by 
quoting  in  part  from  a government  publication  in  his  possession  that  resulted  from  a 
resolution  submitted  on  Dec.  12,  1868,  by  Mr.  Washburne,  the  Representative  from 
Illinois,  as  follows: 

“That  the  Postmaster  General  be  directed  to  communicate  to  this  House  a copy  of 
the  advertisement  or  proposal  for  furnishing  postage  stamps,  also  copies  of  the  several 
bids  offered  therefor,  together  with  the  decision  of  the  Department  thereon.” 

The  Postmaster  General’s  answer  is  included  in  the  following  government  document: 


40th  Congress  Ex.  Doc. 

3rd  Session  No.  33 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Letter 
from 

The  Postmaster  General 
in  answer  to 

A resolution  of  the  House,  of  14th  ultimo,  transmitting  advertisements 
of  proposals,  contracts  and  correspondence  relative  to  postage  stamps. 

January  8,  1869 


Post  Office  Department 
January  J , i86q 

Sir: 

In  response  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  14  that  the  Postmaster  General  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  this  House  a copy  of  the  advertisement  for  proposals  for  furnishing  postage  stamps;  also 
copies  of  the  several  bids  offered  therefor,  together  with  the  decision  of  the  Department  thereon,  I have 
to  transmit  herewith — 

A.  Copy  of  the  advertisement  for  proposals,  and  of  the  proposals  received  for  furnishing  this  Depart- 
ment with  postage  stamps  ; 

B.  Copy  of  report  of  committee  to  examine  specimens  of  stamps,  and  of  order  accepting  the  proposal 
of  the  National  Bank  Note  Company; 

C.  Copies  of  letters  referring  to  bids,  and  of  protests  against  making  award.  . . . 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


Alex  W.  Randall 

Postmaster  General 


I lO 
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Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax 

Speaker  House  of  Representatives 


A. 


Proposals  for  postage  stamps; 


Post  Office  Department^  June  22,  i86S 

Proposals  will  be  received  until  12M,  of  July  22,  next,  for  furnishing  postage  stamps  for  a term 

of  four  years,  commencing  22nd  of  September  next. 

Bidders  will  state  the  price  per  thousand  stamps,  delivered  in  packages  of  ten  thousand  each  at  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  Washington.  . . . 

Proposals  must  be  made  for  the  stamps  in  sheets  perfectly  gummed  and  perforated  in  such  a manner 
that  each  stamp  can  be  readily  detached  and  used.  . . . 

The  stamps  must  be  prepared  in  such  a manner  that  any  attempt  to  remove  them  from  a letter  or 
packet  will  so  mutilate  them  as  to  render  them  useless. 

Special  proposals  for  stamps  on  embossed  paper  as  now  in  use  are  invited.  . . . 

Each  bid  is  to  be  accompanied  with  a specimen  of  the  style  of  engraving  and  quality  of  paper  to 

be  furnished,  which  will  be  submitted  to  competent  persons,  to  be  selected  by  the  Postmaster  General,  for 
examination ; and  the  accepted  bidder,  before  the  final  consummation  of  a contract,  will  be  required 
to  prepare  designs  and  furnish  proof  impressions  of  the  engravings  of  the  several  denominations  of  stamps. 
There  should  be  variety  in  the  sizes  as  well  as  the  designs  of  the  stamps. 

The  Postmaster  General  reserves  the  right  of  deciding  which  bid,  in  its  practical  results,  may  be 
most  to  the  interest  of  the  Department,  having  reference  to  the  style  of  the  work,  security,  mode  of  packing, 

etc.,  as  well  as  to  the  terms,  and  also  of  rejecting  any  or  all  bids  if  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the 

Department  require  it. 

Alex  W.  R.vndall 

Postmaster  General 


One  very  significant  factor  in  the  above  advertisement  seems  to  warrant  the  use  of 
the  word  “unusual”  in  the  title  and  the  term  “non-competition”  in  this  article.  That  is 
the  request  for  “special  proposals  for  stamps  on  embossed  paper  as  now  in  use.”  This 
request  was  emphasized  by  the  use  of  italic  printing,  thus  making  it  a very  much  desired 
requirement. 


Consequently  when  the  bids  received  from  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  Butler 
& Carpenter,  National  Bank  Note  Company  and  Geo.  T.  Jones  were  opened  on  July 
22nd,  they  were  handed  over  to  the  appointed  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  George  C. 
Schaeffer,  librarian  of  the  Patent  Office;  John  B.  Guthrie,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department;  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Craig,  Army  Medical  Museum;  and  A.  N.  Zevely,  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  their  examination  and  report,  which  follows: 


B. 


“Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28,  1868 

“The  bids  for  furnishing  postage  stamps  laid  before  the  board  for  consideration  were  from  four 
parties,  viz  : 

“Geo.  T.  Jones,  Butler  & Carpenter,  American  Bank  Note  Company,  National  Bank  Note  Company. 

“.M  r.  Jones  made  three  bids  (3),  viz: 

“ist.  To  furnish,  for  25  cents  per  thousand,  stamps  printed  in  three  or  more  colors. 

“2nd.  To  furnish,  for  21  cents  per  thousand,  stamps  printed  in  two  colors. 

“3rd.  To  furnish,  for  18  cents  per  thousand,  the  stamp  at  present  in  use. 

“The  specimens  with  the  first  and  second  of  these  bids  are  not,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  equal 
to  others  which  the  board  has  before  (hem.  iMr.  Jones  claims  that  these  stamps  cannot  have  cancellation 
marks  removed  from  them  without  defacement ; but  it  was  found  by  the  board  that  if  they  were  cancelled 
with  ordinary  ink — iron  ink — as  is  often  done  at  the  smaller  post  offices,  the  cancellation  could  be  obliterated 
by  soaking  in  a solution  of  oxalic  acid  without  materially  defacing  the  stamps.  With  the  three  (3)  cent 
stamp,  now  in  use,  this  cannot  be  done  as  the  board  found  by  experiment. 
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“This  mode  of  cancelling  marks  is  so  cheap  and  easy  that  there  is  danger  of  its  being  practiced  even 
on  stamps  of  small  value. 

“The  third  bid  of  Air.  Jones  is  not  accompanied  by  specimens  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  opinion  of  the 
board  that  the  stamps  at  present  in  use  are  not  of  sufficiently  good  quality. 

“Alessrs.  Butler  & Carpenter  make  four  bids,  viz  : 

“ist.  To  furnish  ‘self-cancelling  stamps’  for  25  cents  per  thousand. 

“2nd.  To  furnish  ‘combination  transfer  stamps’  at  25  cents  per  thousand. 

“3rd.  To  furnish  ‘indelible  cancellation  stamps’  for  20  cents  per  thousand. 

“4th.  To  furnish  ‘stamps  resembling  those  now  in  use’  for  17  cents  per  thousand. 

“The  advantages  claimed  for  the  stamps  offered  in  the  first  bids,  of  Alessrs.  Butler  & Carpenter,  are 
not  believed  any  real  want  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  while  the  use  of  them  will  be  much  more 
inconvenient  than  that  of  the  ordinary  form  of  stamp.  The  plans  display  ingenuity,  but  do  not  attain 
a sufficiently  useful  object  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  beauty  of  appearance  and  ease  of  use.  The  specimens 
accompanying  the  fourth  (4)  bid  are  of  inferior  quality. 

“The  American  Bank  Note  Company  offer  a series  of  stamps  for  the  different  denominations,  having 
engraved  on  them,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  specimens,  different  heads,  imaginary  or  historical. 
They  will  be  delivered  at  the  place  of  manufacture  for  25^2  cents,  per  thousand,  in  packages  of  10,000 
each.  . . . 

“The  National  Bank  Note  Company  also  offers  a series  of  stamps,  the  nature  and  style  of  which 
will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  specimens.  They  can  be  furnished  at  the  place  of  manufacture  for  25 
cents  per  thousand  in  packages  of  10,000  each.  . . . 

“The  choice  of  bids  seems  to  the  board  to  lie  between  those  of  the  two  above  mentioned  bank  note 
companies.  For  excellence  of  design  and  execution,  the  stamps  of  the  National  Bank  Note  Company  are 
to  be  preferred,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  three  cent  stamp,  for  which  the  American  Company  offers 
the  best  design. 

“No  specimens  are  offered  by  w'hich  the  board  can  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  process  of  embossing 
as  applied  to  the  proposed  new  stamps.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  advantage,  as  applied  to  the 
stamps  now  in  use,  but  that  its  cost,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  defaces  the  stamp,  should,  before 
adopting  it  for  the  new  stamps,  be  taken  into  consideration. 

“It  appears  to  the  board  that  the  bid  of  the  National  Bank  Note  Company  is  the  most  advantageous 
for  the  public  service,  taking  into  account  both  the  price  and  the  style  of  the  work  and  the  novelty  and 
the  good  taste  of  the  designs  furnished.’’ 

As  this  answer  from  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  request  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  satisfactory,  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  National  Bank  Note 
Company  signed  a contract  on  December  12,  1868  for  four  years  which  was  to  commence 
on  February  i,  1869  and  thus  the  beautiful  1869  issue  came  into  being. 


‘‘CliiarcMll  on  Stamps’’ 

This  is  a comprehensive  study  in  booklet  form  by  James  A.  Mackay  of  The  British 
Museum  staff.  While  it  is  noteworthy  for  the  detailed  listings  of  Churchill  stamps, 
including  forerunners  and  “Cinderella”  items,  it  is  of  special  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Journal  for  the  meticulous  listings  of  essays,  proofs  and  specimens  wherever  applicable. 
The  notes  on  designs  and  designers  are  also  useful.  This  booklet  is  available  from  the 
author  at  4 Hyron’  Close,  Amersham,  Bucks,  England. 

In  this  connection  we  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  illustrate  several  unaccepted  Churchill 
designs  by  artist  Jennifer  Toombs,  who  designed  the  Colonial  “omnibus”  issue.  These 
photographs  were  made  available  by  Miss  Toombs’  grandmother  through  the  cooperation 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Aungiers. 

BRM 


(See  illustrations  on  Page  112.) 
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Vnac('<‘i)t(Ml  rhurchill  stamp  dosifAiis  by  .l(MniitVr  Toombs. 

Sec  story  on  l*aj;c  111. 
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Smaller  Currency  Idea  Came 
from  the  Philippines 


(The  following  notes  were  found  in  a press  release  printed  in  the  July  6,  1929  edition  of 
Jf’eekly  Philatelic  Gossip.) 


The  Philippine  Islands  are  given  credit  for  the  suggestion  that  American  paper  money 
be  reduced  a third  in  size.  Army  officers,  school  teachers  and  businessmen  who  have  lived 
in  the  islands  had  become  accustomed  to  the  smaller-size  currency  in  use  there.  They 
found  it  far  more  convenient  to  handle. 


This  money  was  being  printed  in  Washington  for  the  Philippine  government.  Because 
of  the  apprehension  of  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  War,  that  there  might  be  confusion 
if  both  currencies  were  of  the  same  size,  the  islands  were  furnished  paper  money  a third 
smaller  than  that  used  in  the  United  States. 


And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  66  years,  the  size  of  American  paper  money  is  to  be 
reduced,  and  this  summer  all  the  currency  in  this  country  is  to  be  replaced  by  that  of 
approximately  the  same  size  used  in  the  Philippines. 

During  a period  of  almost  twenty  years  the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  have  had  under  consideration  reduction  in  size  of  currency,  together  with 
the  systematization  of  improvement  of  its  design.  But  it  was  not  until  May  26,  1927, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  adoption  of  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  size. 

Many  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  new  bills,  which  will  be  two-thirds  the  size 
of  the  old,  or  6 5/16  by  2 11/16  inches.  The  bank  teller  will  find  them  easier  to  count, 
as  they  fit  easily  into  the  palm  of  the  hand;  they  utilize  a smaller  billfold  without  folding 
and  thus  keep  their  newness  longer;  they  will  fit  into  the  standard  size  mailing  envelope 
without  folding,  and  they  will  require  less  space  for  stacking  in  bank  vaults  and  cash 
drawers  and  registers. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  reason  for  a change  in  design  and  size  is  economy. 
The  Treasury  estimates  that  approximately  two  million  dollars  a year  will  be  saved.  An 
example  of  the  saving  to  be  effected  is  found  in  the  method  of  printing  the  new  issue. 
With  the  present  currency  the  backs  are  printed  eight  to  a sheet  on  power  presses, 
and  the  faces  of  all  except  national  bank  notes  are  printed  four  to  a sheet  on  hand 

presses.  With  the  new  currency  all  the  backs  and  also  all  the  faces  are  printed  12  to  the 

sheet  on  power  presses. 

The  task  of  distributing  the  new  bills  has  been  carefully  planned.  Not  since  April 
30  have  any  new  notes  of  the  old  size  been  issued.  The  remainder  of  June  will  be  required 
to  print  and  record  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  new  bills  and  place  them  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  distribution. 

These  Federal  Reserve  banks  will  serve  as  distributing  agents  in  their  separate  fields 
and  will  arrange  to  supply  the  member  and  non-member  hanks.  Branch  banks  will  order 
the  amount  of  new  money  they  will  need  and  then  will  distribute  it  to  the  public,  retiring 

an  old  bill  for  every  new  one  put  out.  The  old  bills  Avill  be  sent  back  to  the  Federal 

Reserve  banks. 
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Do  the  Legal  Rights  of  a Designer 
and  Engraver  Apply  to  Stamps? 


By  Robert  G.  Stone 

In  Bulletin  Philateliq-ue  du  Midi  *204  (March  1959)  a note  refers  to  a judgment 
rendered  by  the  3rd  Chambre  of  the  Tribunal  Civil  concerning  “the  moral  right  of  a 
painter  to  his  work  and  that  of  an  engraver  commissioned  to  interpret  it.”  This  judgment 
may  be  of  interest  to  philatelists  in  light  of  the  often  expressed  criticisms  of  the  arbitrary 
actions  of  stamp  printing  authorities  in  modifying  the  intentions  or  conceptions  of  the 
■artists.  BPM  cites  as  an  example  the  case  where  the  French  Ministry  of  PTT  decided 
to  make  the  distant  view  deeper  in  color  than  the  foreground  in  the  bi-millenaire  of  Lyon 
stamp;  and  another  case  where  the  Ministry  at  the  last  minute  decided  to  interchange  the 
light  and  dark  parts  of  a New  Caledonia  stamp  after  the  engraver  had  been  instructed 
to  engrave  heavily  the  area  intended  to  be  printed  pale  and  lightly  the  area  to  be  deeply 
inked.  The  results  were  “disastrous,”  and  exposed  the  engraver  to  ridicule. 

The  court  judgment  mentioned  is  quoted  from  the  newspaper  Le  Figaro  of  January 

1959)  as  follows: 

“A  society  of  bibliophiles,  having  obtained  from  Georges  Braque  the  permission  to 
reproduce  one  of  his  paintings  by  means  of  an  engraving  in  color  entrusted  to  the  engraver 
Crommelynck,  complained  that  the  printing  was  made  on  a paper  of  the  Rives  firm  and 
not  on  a Japan  paper  as  had  been  agreed  to.  Crommelynck  replied  that  he  had  acted 

with  consideration  of  his  professional  reputation,  the  Japan  paper  not  being,  he  said^ 

suitable  for  an  engraving  in  22  colors. 

“The  bibliophiles  having  requested  the  selection  of  an  expert  to  proceed  with  some 
trials,  Georges  Braque  intervened  in  the  case  stating  that  he  remained  the  sole  judge 
along  with  the  engraver  as  to  quality  and  color  of  paper  chosen. 

“In  its  sentence,  the  Tribunal  recognized  the  rights  of  the  engraver  to  the  artistic 
propriety  of  his  work  and  especially  the  moral  obligation  which  it  entailed.  The  Court 
decided  that  the  painter  nevertheless  retained  the  grounds  for  overseeing  the  reproduction, 
as  author  of  the  painting,  and  in  spite  of  the  authorization  he  had  given.  He  had  in 
consequence  the  right  to  control  the  fidelity  of  the  engraving,  the  printing  which  will  be 

made,  and  the  nature  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  i.e.  any  defect  tending  to 

denature  the  colors  of  his  work.  The  Court  indicated,  finally,  that  the  personal  opinion 
of  an  expert  would  not  impose  on  the  engraver,  who  has  staked  his  reputation  on  this 
interpretation,  nor  on  the  painter,  who  has  agreed  to  accept  it  as  his  own  when  applying 
his  signature,  the  choice  of  a paper  which  they  deemed  a poor  basis  for  the  work.” 

BPM  hoped  that  this  decision  would  restrain  the  propensity  of  the  Ministry  to  play 
“omnipotent-incompetent”  in  art  matters,  even  when  it  involved  a stamp  representing  the 
election  district  of  the  Minister. 

We  have  doubt  that  this  legalism  has  any  effect  on  the  IVIinistry  for  the  simple  reason 
that  when  it  contracts  or  commissions  a design  or  an  engraving,  the  conditions  are  under- 
stood or  stated  in  advance,  and  the  results  are  judged  separately  by  the  painting  and  by 
the  die  proofs,  not  by  the  stamps.  The  Ministry  accepts  or  rejects  the  painting  or  die  as 
it  is,  and  does  not  agree  to  reproduce  it  faithfully,  the  accepted  work  becoming  the 
property  of  the  Ministry  bought  and  paid  for,  to  use  as  it  sees  fit.  As  we  know,  the 
engraver  frequently  makes  changes  in  the  die  or  does  it  all  over  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
M inistry. 
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Postage  Stamp  Aesthetics 


The  Art  of  and  on  Tlie  Postage  Stamp 

15y  Barbara  B.  31ueller 


(Continued  from  Journal  No.  92,  Page  176.) 
Barbara  R.  Mueller,  1967 

Chapter  V, 

ICONOGRAPHY 


“What  design  motifs  are  most  commonly  used  on  our  stamps?”  Ask  that  question 
of  an  American,  and  he  will  likely  reply,  “Presidents  and  historic  buildings  on  the  small 
ones,  setting  hens  and  saluting  Boy  Scouts  on  the  big  ones.”  A Briton  formerly  could 
safely  limit  his  answer  to  “the  King”  or  “the  Queen,”  while  a Mexican  would  mention' 
the  tongue-twisting  names  of  Aztec  gods.  No  one  has  ever  counted  the  exact  number 
of  stamp  design  motifs.  An  electronic  brain  would  be  useful  in  the  analysis  of  the  one- 
hundred  thousand-plus  stamps  promulgated  since  1840. 

Topical  collectors,  philatelists  who  collect  stamps  according  to  the  subject  matter  of 
their  designs,  recognize  at  least  72  motif  types  or  topics  ranging  from  agriculture,  bridges, 
and  chess  to  railroads,  waterfalls,  and  zoology.  Obviously,  then,  the  task  of  abstracting 
an  iconography  from  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  motifs  is  both  formidable  and  continuous, 
whatever  definition  of  iconography  forms  the  basis  of  study. 

Aestheticians  may  debate  the  subtle  shadings  in  meaning  of  the  terms  “iconography” 
and  “iconology,”  but  the  working  art  world  considers  iconography  alone  adequate  to  the 
discovery,  study,  and  interpretation  of  figural  representations.  Occasionally  it  is  supple- 
mented by  the  word  “idiom,”  with  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  an  individual,  school,  or 
society.  Iconography  in  relation  to  postage  stamp  art  is  best  confined  to  a description 
and  classification  of  the  imagery  and  idiom  used  in  the  visual  communication  of  a design 
theme  or  message. 


Categories 

The  most  superficial  sort  of  census  indicates  that  in  spite  of  considerable  overlapping 
and  duplication  stamp  design  tends  to  fall  into  seven  categories; 

I.  Subjects  representative  of  sovereignty  and  state — These  include  portraits  and  busts 
of  ruling  authorities,  armorial  devices,  flags,  maps,  and  personifications  of  a nation  or 
people.  The  authoritative  British  writer  on  stamp  design,  John  Easton,  has  called  realistic 
or  photographic  portraits  proper,  and  abstracted  or  idealized  portraits  formal.  A typically 
proper  portrait  is  the  Von  Angeli  “Victoria”  on  India  A30-31.  Of  the  many  formal 
portraits,  none  is  better  than  that  of  the  youthfully  majestic  Victoria  on  the  Penny  Black. 
Personifications  are  best  exemplified  by  Switzerland’s  “Helvetia”  on  types  A24-25  and 
“William  Tell”  on  A28,  and  Germany’s  “Germania”  on  Aii,  16,  and  22. 


Personification  and  embodiment  of  the  United  States  of  America  comprises  a small 
but  significant  group  of  designs.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  first  appeared  on  our  stamps  in 
1922  on  type  A169.  It  reappeared  on  A358  of  the  1940  National  Defense  Issue  and  was 
commonly  seen  on  the  3c  and  8c  regular  issue  stamps,  A482  and  A488-89.  “America,” 
actually  the  head  of  the  statue  of  “Freedom”  atop  the  Capitol  dome,  was  used  for  the 
five  dollar  stamp  of  the  1922  regular  issue,  A176.  It  is  shown  in  its  entirety  on  A436. 
Flags  were  used  sparingly  until  the  full-color  Fourth  of  July  stamps  of  1957,  1939,  Jtt>d' 
i960  rolled  off  the  Giori  presses.  The  earliest  use  of  the  eagle  symbol,  both  with  shield 
and  with  flags  occurred  on  the  1869  regular  issue,  A38  and  42.  That  eagle  was  placed 
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in  a bathtub-shaped  vignette  for  AP15  of  1938.  The  more  formal  Great  Seal  was  used 
for  the  air  mail  special  delivery  stamp  APSDi  of  1934-36.  The  long  obsolete  newspaper 
stamps  featured  such  heavily  dignified  subjects  as  “America,”  “Justice,”  “Victory,”  “Peace,” 


and  “Commerce.” 


2.  Subjects  of  fiscal-documentary  configuration — Because  the  postage  stamp  is  essen- 
tially a receipt  for  charges  paid,  a strong  fiscal  and  documentary  schema  is  appropriate 
in  its  design.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  contend  that  it  is  the  only  honest  iconography 
in  postage  stamp  art. 

T his  schema  manifested  itself  early  in  the  numeral  designs  of  Brazil,  types  A1-3  of 
1843-50.  Brazil,  the  second  nation  in  the  world  to  issue  stamps,  could  not  follow 
Britain’s  precedent  in  iconography  because  there  were  no  skilled  portrait  engravers  in 
the  country.  However,  there  was  an  engraving  machine,  a geometric  lathe,  available 
from  the  Customs  officials  who  had  seized  it  at  a port  of  entry.  This  machine  and  its 
more  legitimately  acquired  successors  traced  out  an  intricate  background  against  which 
the  colorless  numerals  were  placed.  This  simple  solution  to  a difficult  problem  also 
quieted  the  local  objections  to  the  use  of  a head  of  state’s  visage  on  a piece  of  paper 
destined  to  become  waste. 


The  Brazilians  were  even  more  self-assured  than  the  Britons,  for  they  assumed 
that  their  stamps  needed  no  further  indication  of  what  they  were  or  where  they  came 
from.  These  “bulls  eyes”  were  followed  by  the  slanting  numeral  “goats  eyes”  and  the 
small  numeral  “cats  eyes.”  Therefore,  from  1843  to  1866  postage  stamp  art  in  Brazil 
failed  utterly  in  the  communicative  function  by  adhering  to  the  strictest  fiscal-documentary 
configuration. 

Italy’s  types  A6-7  of  1863,  Sweden’s  A5  of  1872,  and  Germany’s  A26  of  1921  and 
A39-40  of  1923  carried  on  the  tradition.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century 
Turkey’s  stamps  reproduced  the  documentary  tughra,  the  intricately  flourished  official 
signature  of  the  Sultan.  Currently,  the  numeral  motif  is  used  primarily  on  postage  due 
stamps,  the  labels  which  indicate  the  payment  of  delinquent  postal  fees  by  tbe  addressee 
rather  than  the  addressor.  Because  this  class  of  stamp  may  not  be  sold  directly  to  the 
collector  over  the  counter,  no  special  effort  is  wasted  on  the  creation  of  a work  of  art. 

Designs  consisting  of  inscriptions,  “rules,”  and  typographical  decoration  also  smack 
of  the  documentary.  Among  the  very  few  such  designs  are  Lithuania  A1-4  of  1918-19 
and  Uganda  A1-3  of  1895-96.  Inscriptive  designs  are  often  makeshifts  produced  by  an 
inexperienced  printer  who  equates  a postage  stamp  with  a receipt.  One  notable  exception 
is  the  deliberately  quaint  American  Credo  series  of  the  U.  S.  The  design  theme  was 
based  on  Continental  currency,  making  it  the  first  such  group  to  acknowledge  openly  its 
fiscal  heritage. 

3.  Anthropocentric  subjects,  man  in  general  and  man  in  particular — Not  all  the  por- 
traits in  the  postal  gallery  are  of  heads  of  state  and  sovereigns.  From  almost  all  coun- 
tries that  have  adopted  the  custom  of  honoring  deserving  personalities  with  special  stamps 
come  designs  delineating  their  faces  and  postures.  There  is  the  heart-warming  depiction 
of  Alexander  Girardi,  an  Austrian  actor,  on  No.  565  of  his  country’s  stamps.  There  is 
Joan  of  Arc  in  an  impressionist  sketch  on  France  No.  B210.  And  there  are  far  too 
many  cold,  lifeless,  tintype  representations  of  whiskered  heroes,  notably  on  Latin  American 
stamps  similar  to  Ecuador  A47-54  of  1907. 

Composite  or  idealized  representations  of  man  or  woman  or  miners  or  soldiers  are 
also  anthropocentric  even  when  allegorical  or  symbolical  in  spirit.  Group  pictures  of 
specific  events  are  often  adaptations  of  famous  paintings;  see  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  J.  B.  Sterns  on  U.  S.  A270.  The  Navy  commemorative  of  1945,  type  A382,  is 
an  original  group  picture  with  no  planned  arrangement  to  give  rhythmic  patterns  to  the 
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design.  It  is  like  the  graduation  pictures  taken  each  June — first  row  left  to  right,  Joe 
Doakes,  Sally  Brown,  etc. 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  portrayed  on  U.  S.  stamps  exemplifies  the  variations  in  por- 
traiture. True,  Lincoln  was  once  a head  of  state,  but  it  is  not  in  that  capacity  alone  that 
he  is  honored  postally.  Lincoln  occupies  a unique  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  nation  and 
the  freedom  loving  world.  He  is  more  than  a mere  representative  of  sovereignty.  He 
typifies  the  best  in  warm  humanitarianism.  For  that  quality  his  portraits  and  busts 
comprise  an  anthropocentric  iconography. 

a.  Type  A33  of  1866 — This  proper  portrait  was  made  from  an  orig:inal  photograph  taken  at 

Springfield  on  January  16,  1861,  by  C.  S.  German.  It  is  a beardless,  informal,  and  personal  Lincoln. 

b.  Type  A43  of  1869 — Same  as  above,  but  the  poor  design  discredits  the  head. 

c.  Type  A47,  the  basic  “Bank  Note”  design  of  1870-89 — This  cold,  classic  bust  from  an  original, 
by  Leonard  W.  Volk  is  in  keeping  with  the  impersonal  character  of  all  the  designs  of  this  series. 

d.  Types  A63  and  A90,  1890-94 — Taken  from  a life  photograph  by  John  H.  Littlefield. 

e.  Type  A119  of  1902 — Matthew  Brady’s  famous  photograph  taken  September  2,  1864,  at 

Washington  made  its  debut  on  regular  postage  stamps  with  this  issue. 

f.  Type  A141  of  1909,  the  Memorial  Issue — ^This  is  a profile  of  the  head  from  a plaster  study 
by  St.  Gaudens  for  the  Grant  Park  statue  in  Chicago.  C.  A.  Huston  created  the  design  by  making  a 
photographic  copy  of  the  frame  of  the  1908  regular  issue,  setting  in  a reduced  photograph  of  the 
head,  and  adding  ribbons  in  wash. 

g.  Type  A158  of  1923 — Same  as  “e”,  the  Brady  photograph. 

h.  Type  A293  of  1938 — A photograph  of  a faintly  smiling  Lincoln  bust  by  Sarah  Fisher  Ames' 
was  used  for  this  i6</  stamp.  The  original  sculpture  is  in  the  Senate  Gallery. 

I.  Type  A361  of  1940 — For  the  13th  Amendment  Issue,  a photograph  of  the  statue  “Emancipa- 
tion” by  Thomas  Ball  was  chosen.  This  dramatic  sculpture  of  a kneeling  slave  arising  at  Lincoln’s 

outstretched  hand  is  in  Lincoln  Park,  Washington. 

j.  Type  A365  of  1942 — A trite,  imitative  engraving  by  Marcus  W.  Baldwin  shares  the  vignette- 
of  this  Chinese  Resistance  Issue  with  Sun  Yat-Sen. 

k.  Type  A425  of  1948 — A reproduction  of  a bust  located  at  Gettysburg  National  Military  Part 
dominates  the  vignette  with  a tablet  bearing  a quotation  from  the  Gettysburg  Address.  The  bowed 
head  by  H.  K.  Bush-Browm  conveys  a deep  sense  of  humility. 

l.  Type  A458  of  1952 — The  IVIt.  Rushmore  Alemorial  Issue  features  a distant  view  of  Gutzon 
Borglum’s  rock  sculptures  of  four  Presidents,  including  Lincoln. 

m.  Type  A483  of  1954 — The  IMellon  Collection  yielded  an  intimate  portrait  of  Lincoln  by 
Douglas  Volk  for  this  stamp. 

n.  Type  A561  of  1958 — Lincoln  is  shown  debating  with  Stephen  Douglas  on  this  reproduction 
of  an  old  print. 

o.  Type  A559  of  1959 — George  P.  A.  Healy’s  dreamy  portrait  painted  from  life  in  i860  in- 
Springfield  was  masterfully  reproduced  on  this  !</!  stamp.  The  original  is  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery. 

p.  Type  A560  of  1959 — Borglum’s  marble  head  of  Lincoln  was  photographed  by  Jack  Kerns 
for  this  3^  stamp. 

q.  Type  A562  of  1959 — The  final  stamp  of  this  set  reproduces  Fritz  Busse’s  line  and  pastel 
drawing  of  the  Daniel  Chester  French  Lincoln  Memorial  statue.  The  head  and  shoulders  of  the. 
majestic  sculpture  dominate  the  design. 

Other  iconographic  categories  are: 

4.  Geographical  subjects — The  transformation  of  the  postage  stamp  into  a miniature 
post  card  began  as  early  as  1897  when  Newfoundland  put  an  iceberg  and  a hunting  scene 
on  A36  and  A27  respectively  of  the  Cabot  commemoratives.  Despite  aesthetic  objections 
to  the  introduction  of  the  illusion  of  depth  in  a two-dimensional  medium,  world  postal 
authorities  plunged  into  a still  continuing  orgy  of  scenic  views. 
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No  natural  land  or  seascape  photographs  can,  by  themselves,  be  considered  a com- 
plete design.  \ et,  because  pictorial  photographs  can  be  etched  easily,  eliminating  tedious 
hand  processes,  they  remain  ever  popular  iconographic  sources.  Witness  the  lone  palm 
and  native  boat  on  Maidive  Islands  A2  of  1951.  Direct  translation  by  photogravure 
makes  possible  such  travel  posters  as  Philippines  A142  picturing  Maria  Cristina  Falls 
in  two-tone  splendor.  In  spite  of  the  chromatic  realities,  the  observer  is  left  wi^'h  a 
feeling  of  incompletion.  This  is  not  art,  for  man  has  not  imposed  an  order  on  a mass 
of  unrelated  detail  to  project  an  idea  into  the  observer’s  mind.  This  is  merely  a slice 
of  life. 

5.  Natural  historical  subjects — That  a turtle  should  look  upon  a queen  was  an  idea 
reprehensible  to  the  proper  Victorian  designers  of  the  postage  stamp’s  youth.  Only 
bumptious  upstarts  representing  North  Borneo  and  similar  outlandish  places  dared  to 
put  their  flora  and  fauna  on  display.  The  elephant  on  Liberia’s  type  Aio  of  1892  and 
its  fellow  beasts  gained  so  much  prestige  in  the  early  20th  century  that  the  sober  British 
Crown  Agents  consented  to  the  depiction  of  one  of  the  pachyderms  on  Gambia  A5  of 
1922,  where  it  shares  equal  billing  with  George  V. 

By  the  time  Elizabeth  II  reached  the  throne,  thoroughly  uninhibited  designers  elevated 
the  turtle  to  a position  of  equality  with  Her  Majesty  on  Seychelles  Aio.  The  wonders 
of  nature  in  full  color  and  the  artless  enthusiasm  of  topical  stamp  collectors  has  stimulated 
a ridiculously  undignified  parade  of  mushrooms  from  Czechoslovakia,  type  A355,  nos. 
B82-86,  and  a complimentary  salad  of  onions,  garlic,  peppers,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and 
eggplant  from  Bulgaria,  A509,  nos.  1020-25.  Such  inanimate  botanical  subjects  suggest 
still  life,  but  the  familiar,  calculated  compositions  of  foods  and  flowers  are  absent  from 
the  stamp  iconography.  One  exceptional  example  is  Martinique  A29  of  1947.  Captioned 
“tropical  fruit”  by  the  catalogs,  it  is  a tranquil  arrangement  of  the  island’s  bountiful 
produce. 

6.  Social  historical  subjects — Humanity’s  story  is  diverse,  and  every  element  of  this 
diversity  has  crept  into  postage  stamp  design.  Government,  economics,  and  religion  are 
major  subjects.  The  many  colonial  issues  of  the  European  powers  as  well  as  the  propa- 
ganda paper  of  Communist  nations  seeking  to  popularize  the  alleged  superiority  of  their 
system  utilize  the  genre  type  of  iconography  for  human  interest.  Everyday  life  treated 
realistically  is  the  aim  of  the  depictions  of  the  Samoan  dancing  party  on  A34  of  1939  and 
the  playing  children  on  Czechoslovakia  A206  of  1952.  The  U.  S.  has  used  genre  pictures 
to  honor  such  groups  as  the  teachers  and  pupils  on  A540  and  the  sand-lot  baseball  players 
on  A3 14.  Our  Columbian  series  of  1893  was  the  world’s  first  to  feature  historical  pic- 
torials throughout.  We  continue  to  use  social  historical  subjects  in  an  effort  to  de- 
emphasize  the  materialism  said  to  be  ruining  our  moral  fibre. 

Among  the  more  specialized  social  subjects  represented  in  the  postal  iconography  are 
anthropology  and  temperance.  Three  unusual  series  with  anthropological  motifs  are 
Mexico’s  National  University  Issue  of  1934,  A98-107,  Russia’s  “Peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union”  Issue  of  1933,  A146-59,  and  Papua’s  A5-20,  regular  stamps  of  I933-  The  Mexican 
set  presents  Indian  life  and  arts  in  regular-size  formats  with  all  space  closely  covered. 
Russia’s  ethnographical  series  depicts  Tartars,  Georgians,  Kayaks,  Yakuts,  and  all  the 
other  varied  races.  Swirling  native  forms  and  rhythmic  decorative  borders  reminiscent 
of  art  nouveau  characterize  the  Papuan  motifs  of  fire  makers,  masked  dancers,  and  native 
mothers. 

Anthropology,  the  science  concerned  with  the  tools,  ideas,  religions,  and  customs  by 
which  men  live,  may  logically  embrace  the  study  of  temperance  and  the  use  of  alcohol. 
As  unlikely  as  these  subjects  seem  for  stamp  design,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  almost 
a dozen  have  found  their  way  into  the  postal  gallery.  Irish  brewer  Arthur  Guinness 
is  on  A38  of  Eire.  His  Danish  counterpart,  Jacob  Jacobsen  of  the  Carlsberg  brewery, 
appears  on  A60  of  his  country’s  stamps.  Japan  commemorated  her  government  alcohol 
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monopoly  with  A203  of  1948  featuring  a rectifying  tower.  Costa  Rica  included  beer  as 
a national  product  on  a 1954  issue,  no.  C245.  Turkey  went  to  the  other  extreme  in 
1956  with  type  A255  picturing  a serpent  in  a bottle.  This  stamp  commemorated  the 
27th  International  Anti-Alcoholism  Congress.  Finland  A91,  Norway  A87,  and  Eire 
A13  all  honored  temperance  leaders  and  movements. 

7.  Adaptations  from  and  reproductions  of  other  art  forms — The  arts,  whatever  their 
nature  and  degree,  are  surely  a manifestation  of  social  history  and  culture,  but  because 
they  bulk  so  large  in  the  postal  iconography,  they  deserve  a distinct  category  and  special 
treatment  in  the  following  chapter. 


(To  be  continued.) 


An  Early  Bank  Note  Detector 


(In  a 1929  issue  of  Weekly  Philatelic  Gossip,  under  the  “Philatelic  Press  Review”  column  of 

Alai  Ganser,  appeared  the  following  notation  about  a bank  note  detector  that  is  of  interest  to 

philatelists  and  numismatists  alike.) 

We  were  rambling  around  an  old  book  store  in  Philadelphia  the  other  day  indulging 
in  our  penchant  for  ancient  tomes.  Aimlessly  we  picked  up  a thin,  cloth-bound  book,  in 
size  about  6 by  9 inches.  For  a moment  its  title  arrested  our  attention,  for  it  was  Horsj 
to  Detect  Counterfeit  Notes.  The  date  line  showed  it  was  published  in  New  York  in  the 
year  1856,  and  we  replaced  it  with  a casual  flirt  through  the  pages,  feeling  that  any  in- 
formation for  detecting  counterfeits  would  not  be  much  of  a help  today,  especially  when 
we  were  having  a new  issue  of  money.  However,  something  impelled  us  to  go  back  to 
the  bank  and  thankful  we  are  that  we  did,  for  a more  careful  examination  of  the  title 
page  disclosed  the  information  “With  Original  Bank  Note  Plates  and  Designs  by  Rawdon, 
Wright,  Hatch  and  Edson.” 

Now  one  of  the  first  things  we  learned  when  we  got  our  first  five  and  ten  cent  1847 
was  to  look  for  the  letters  at  the  bottom  of  the  design — R.W.H.  & E.,  for  be  it  known 
that  Messrs.  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  and  Edson  were  the  engravers  of  the  first  U.  S. 
postage  stamps.  Now  again  as  to  the  book,  the  plates  were  intact,  in  fine  shape,  being 
as  nice  steel  engravings  as  one  could  wish,  four  pages  of  them.  Firstly  they  depicted 
all  the  pictorial  work  that  appeared  on  the  notes  of  that  time,  such  as  the  steamboat, 
Cupid  behind  a silver  dollar,  etc.,  group  of  three  women  who  might  be  the  three  graces, 
an  artisan  beside  a boiler,  train  of  cars,  farmer  behind  a plow,  and  a vignette  of  Wash- 
ington. In  addition  there  were  copies  of  the  various  numbers  that  appeared  on  the  bills, 
such  as  I,  2,  3,  5,  10  and  X,  and  a full  page  of  the  other  devices  appearing  on  the  bank 
notes  of  the  day. 

Since  everyone  interested  in  stamps  is  also  naturally  interested  in  engraving,  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  frcm  this  book  the  author’s  opinion  as  to  those  engravers  skilled  enough 
to  be  recognized  nationally.  He  states,  “There  is  a standard  of  excellence  in  bank  note 
engraving,  at  which  all,  who  claim  the  title  of  bank  note  engravers,  must  arrive  before 
their  ability  can  be  acknowledged.  With  the  present  few  established  firms,  which  I believe 
constitute  all  the  bank  note  engravers  in  the  United  States,  this  ability,  both  in  design  and 
execution,  is  beyond  question ; and  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  bank  note  engraving 
has  been  brought,  is  about  equal  with  each  of  them,” 

In  a four-page  sheet  tucked  within  the  book  a list  of  the  leading  engravers  of  the 
day  is  given,  which  is  as  follows:  Toppan,  Carpenter  & Co,;  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  & 
Edson;  Danforth,  Wright  & Co.;  Wellstood,  Hay  & Whiting;  Bald,  Cousland  & Co., 
and  Draper,  Welch  & Co.  The  first  named  on  this  list  will  be  recalled  as  the  producers 
of  the  1851-55  issue,  the  firm  name  at  the  time  being  Toppan,  Carpenter,  Casilear  N Co,, 
although  a few  years  later  the  name  Casilear  was  dropped. 
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The  New  York  Post  Office 
Am  1878  View 

(Mr.  Thomas  F.  Morris  has  turned  up  the  following  article  on  the  operations  of  the  New  York 
Post  Office  in  the  IVIay  1878  issue  of  a monthly  publication,  name  unknown.  Although  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  author  or  his  sources,  the  article  is  interesting  enough  to  bear  repeating  here,  where 
philatelically  sophisticated  readers  w'ill  be  able  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  an  interesting  contemporary  view  that  will  shed  much  light  on  the  material  we  as  philatelists  deal 
with  every  day.  The  sub-headings  have  been  added  by  the  Editor.) 

In  the  good  old  days  when  Franklin  was  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies  and 
kept  all  of  his  accounts  in  a nice  little  memorandum-book  of  three  hundred  pages,  he 
introduced  many  wonderful  improvements  for  the  time,  and  it  is  actually  said  that  he 
almost  took  away  the  breath  of  the  people  by  proposing  in  1760  to  run  a wagon  to  carry 
the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  once  a week.  In  the  postal  system  of  that  time. 
New  York  was  a way  station,  where  the  bold  fortnightly  rider  from  Philadelphia  was 
accustomed,  perhaps,  to  change  his  horse,  or  hand  the  Boston  mail  over  to  his  successor. 
In  1775  the  revolutionists  established  a “ccnstitutional  post-office”  in  New  York,  in  place 
of  the  unconstitutional  one  which  the  British  had  kept.  This  constitutional  post-office 
was  kept  by  Mr.  William  Goddard,  at  Holt’s  printing-office.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
the  reader  to  know  that  the  printing-office  was  “in  Water  street,  near  the  coffee-house.” 
The  post  went  “to  Mr.  Bradford’s,  at  the  coffee-house  in  Philadelphia.”  There  seem  to 
have  been  just  as  many  coffee-houses  in  the  two  cities  as  there  were  post-offices — namely, 
one  in  each  place. 

When  the  British  troops  evacuated  New  York,  the  post-office  was  set  up  at  38  Smith 
street.  Sebastian  Bauman,  the  first  postmaster  under  the  Federal  government,  kept  the 
office  in  his  grocery  store  at  62  Broadway;  then  at  51  Wall  street;  later  at  the  corner 
of  what  is  now  Wall  and  South  William, — then  Smith  street, — and  finally  at  29  William 
street.  In  this  last  house  General  Theodorus  Bailey  found  the  office,  and  here  he 
continued  it  for  more  than  twenty  years,  in  a room  twelve  by  fifteen  feet.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  wooden  letter-boxes  in  the  window.  In  1825  the  office  was 
moved  into  the  Academy  building  in  Garden  street,  at  which  time  eight  clerks  and  eight 
carriers  did  the  postal  business  of  the  city.  Thence  the  post-office  went  into  the  Merchant’s 
Exchange  in  Garden  street,  the  number  of  the  boxes  having  grown  to  three  thousand. 
Here  the  great  fire  of  1835  found  it  and  burned  it.  It  was  then  located  in  the  Park,  in 
the  building  known  as  the  “Rotunda,”  until  1845,  when  the  Middle  Dutch  Church  was 
bought,  and  the  post-office  removed  nearer  to  the  business  center  of  that  day.  There  is 
extant  an  old  circular,  signed  by  John  Lorimer  Graham  as  postmaster,  and  ornamented 
with  a cut  of  the  church.  This  circular  extends  an  invitation  to  “view  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  establishment.”  This  old  church,  with  its  numberless  additions,  so  familiar 
to  the  present  generation  of  New  Yorkers,  continued  to  be  the  resting-place  of  the  office 
for  thirty  years,  until  in  August,  1875,  the  location  was  changed  to  the  imposing  new 
building  at  the  lower  end  of  City  Hall  Park.  And  now,  in  the  new  office,  the  employes, 
embarrassed  by  the  clumsy  devices  of  government  architects  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
needs  of  the  service,  sigh  for  the  old  church,  where  no  awkwardly  placed  pillars  cramped 
their  assorting-tables,  increased  the  distances,  and  embarrassed  their  work. 

But  the  enterprising  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  his  little  memorandum  account- 
book  and  his  ambitious  weekly  stage-wagon  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston — stopping,  may 
be,  to  leave  a few  letters  at  a coffee-house  in  New  York — would  have  rejoiced  could  he 
have  foreseen  how  perfect  a machine  the  modern  metropolitan  post-office  would  become. 
For  what  the  heart  is  to  the  body,  that  is  the  post-office  to  the  commerce  of  a great  city. 
Unobstructed  postal  communication  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  business.  A mistake 
or  delay  in  the  delivery  of  an  important  letter  may  entail  bankruptcy,  may  bring  ant- 
kind  of  serious  misfortune  to  somebody.  In  the  days  wlien  horses  and  the  sails  of  schooners 
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were  the  best  motors  known,  and  when  a man’s  loose  pocket-money  was  exhausted  in 
paying  the  postage  on  a single  letter,  neither  commerce  nor  social  life  had  come  to 
depend  on  the  mails.  People  did  without  expeditious  communication  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  as  we  to-day  do  without  daily  intercourse  with  Puget’s  Sound.  But 
we  have  now  so  long  lived  next-door  neighbor  to  the  other  great  cities  of  the  country,  our 
social  and  business  affairs  have  come  to  be  so  intimately  entangled  with  those  of  people 
a thousand  miles  aw^ay,  that  the  interruption  of  mail  trains,  even  for  a single  day — by  a 
railway  strike,  for  instance — throws  the  whole  intricate  machinery  of  our  modern  life 
out  of  gear.  The  very  perfection  of  postal  organization  has  brought  about  a state  of 
things  in  which  that  perfect  organization  is  indispensable.  Forty  years  ago,  what  we 
now  call  expedition  was  out  of  the  question.  To-day  every  letter  received  in  New  York 
is  stamped  with  the  hour  of  its  arrival,  and  a single  hour’s  delay  in  its  delivery  is  a 
grievance  to  be  grumbled  at  by  the  receiver  and  hunted  down  by  the  post-office. 

But  did  you  ever  reflect  how  difficult  of  achievement  is  this  wonderful  accuracy  and 
dispatch?  Nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions  of  letters,  papers,  and  packages 
were  delivered  through  the  New  York  post-office  in  1876,  and  the  rate  is  ever  on  the 
increase.  If  to  this  inconceivably  large  number  of  parcels  delivered,  you  add  the  like 
number  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the  country  through  all  manner  of  complex  routes,  and 
to  this  again  all  the  vast  foreign  and  local  mails  in  transit,  which  are  made  up,  assorted, 
or  sent  forward  through  this  office,  you  will  have  some  glimmering  notion  of  the  amount 
of  organizing  and  administrative  ability  needed  to  manage  so  vast  and  so  complex  a 
business.  There  are  over  twelve  hundred  men  in  the  service  of  the  New  York  post-office, 
and  yet  so  perfectly  is  everything  adjusted,  that  the  letters  dropped  into  the  central  office 
at  the  closing  hour  for  the  up-town  mail  are  faced-up,  stamped,  assorted,  pouched,  and 
carried  to  the  station  of  the  Elevated  Railway  in  just  nineteen  minutes.  And  in  this  vast 
establishment,  where  everything  is  of  necessity  done  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  where 
there  is  an  infinitude  of  intricate  details,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a clerk  or  a carrier 
to  make  an  error  that  cannot  be  traced  directly  back  to  him. 

We  hear  much  about  the  accuracy  of  the  English  postal  system,  and  the  wonders 
achieved  by  the  London  office.  Eut  the  New'  York  service  is  certainly  not  less  efficient, 
and,  in  some  respects,  it  is  very  much  better.  The  difficulties  of  the  New  York  office 
are  much  greater  than  those  of  any  metropolitan  office  abroad.  London  sends  about  tw'enty 
mails  a day,  while  New'  York  sends  eighty-four,  and  receives  eighty-six  mails  a day. 
The  whole  number  of  post-offices  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  but  about  ten  thousand, 
and  these  are  compactly  situated  w'ithin  a small  territory,  while  in  the  United  States  there 
are  over  thirty-seven  thousand  (37,575)  offices  scattered  over  all  the  wfide  territory  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  reached  by  many  connecting  and  intricate  routes.  The  problem 
wdiich  confronts  the  New  York  post-office  is  therefore  many  fold  more  difficult  of  solution 
than  that  of  the  London  office.  Eor  we  must  remember,  also,  that  the  schedules  of  the 
mail  trains  in  England  are  under  government  control,  and  have  by  consequence  a certain 
fixity,  while  here  the  time-tables  and  connections  are  regularly  upset  every  spring  and 
^ail,  and  are  liable  to  change  at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  railw^ays;  yet  the  New' 
York  office  has  mastered  these  difficulties,  and  it  w'ould  seem  hardly  possible  to  make 
human  minds  and  human  hands  w'ork  w'ith  more  accuracy  and  expedition  than  they  do 
in  the  metropolitan  post-office. 

Armed  w'ith  Postmaster  James’s  authority  and  his  personal  request  to  the  superin- 
tendents that  every  detail  of  the  business  shall  be  open  to  our  inspection,  and  that  no 
desired  information  shall  be  w'ithheld,  W'e  get  on  one  of  the  lifts  and  descend  into  those 
sacred  precincts  to  w'hich  no  outsider  is  ever  admitted  except  by  rare  favor.  Let  us  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  by  beginning  in  the  basement. 

Mail  PoMcli  Hamdlliiig 

Here,  first  of  all,  we  see  the  leathern  bags  and  the  canvas  pouches.  To  prevent 
confusion,  the  present  postmaster  hit  upon  the  plan  of  having  the  pouches  for  each  service 
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made  of  different  appearance  from  those  meant  for  other  uses.  There  is  no  danger  that 
a pouch  for  foreign  service  will  go  by  mistake  up  the  North  River,  for  it  has  a wholly 
different  physiognomy.  The  pouch  for  the  city  branches  is  also  unique.  The  registered 
letter  pouches  are  quite  the  aristocracy  of  mail  bags,  and  nobody  can  by  any  chance  mistake 
one  of  them  for  any  of  the  common  herd  of  plebeian  pouches.  You  would  as  soon  think 
of  hiring  a young  man  with  white  neck-tie  and  lavender  kids  to  shovel  coals  into  your 
cellar,  as  to  think  of  putting  to  common  uses  one  of  the  registered-letter  bags  with  its 
beautiful  stenciling  and  its  thirteen  symbolical  stripes.  The  pouches  are  all  made  of  the 
very  best  goods,  and  with  many  curious  devices  for  safety  from  pilfering  and  from  water, 
and  for  the  detection  of  robbers.  So  unlike  every  other  sort  of  bag  are  the  mail-bags, 
that  any  person  outside  of  the  service,  found  with  one  of  them  in  his  possession,  or  even 
with  part  of  one,  is  forthwith  arrested  for  a thief.  Perhaps,  even  more  curious  than  the 
registered-letter  pouch  is  the  “catcher  pouch,”  cunningly  arranged  for  the  taking  up  of 
mails  at  a way  station  by  a train  on  the  fly.  Many  of  these  devices  are  the  ingenious 
work  of  Mr.  Boyle,  the  contractor  for  the  canvas  bags,  whose  exhibition  of  this  sort  of 
manufactures  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  attracted  much  attention  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

When  a bag  has  been  once  used,  and  after  each  successive  use,  it  is  sent  down  into 
this  basement  and  thoroughly  inspected.  If  it  is  at  all  out  of  order,  it  is  sent  at  once 
into  the  repair  shops.  These  shops  in  the  basement  were  planned  by  Postmaster-General 
Jewell,  and  have  already  resulted  in  a saving  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  office  is  a supply  station  for  all  the  mail  bags  used  in  the  country,  and  they 
are  stacked  up  here  by  thousands  in  great  bins. 


Mail  Dispatcli 

When  you  stand  without  in  the  lobby,  on  the  Broadway  side  of  the  great  new  post- 
office  building,  you  see  letters  dropped  in  all  day  long.  There  are  separate  drops  for 
foreign  letters,  and  places  of  deposit  for  all  sorts  of  domestic  mail  matter, — from  that 
wffiich  is  to  go  to  Harlem,  to  the  letters  meant  for  Texas,  or  Arizona,  or  Alaska.  You 
ask,  What  becomes  of  all  these?  What  is  the  great  human  machine  that  seizes  and 
distributes  these  countless  letters  to  the  four-quarters  of  the  globe? 

If  we  stand  cn  the  inside,  we  see  the  letters  coming  through.  There  is  something 
weird  and  mysterious  about  it.  One  sees  no  hand,  there  is  no  regularity  about  the  intervals, 
but  now  one,  now  three  letters  are  dropped,  and  all  up  and  down  this  side  of  the  office 
letters  are  being  pushed  in  by  unseen  hands,  and  are  dropping  in  a strange,  irregularly 
intermittent  way,  with  a muffled  rustle  and  slapping  upon  the  tables  beneath. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  “face  up”  the  letters,— to  put  them  all  with  directed 
sides  facing  the  same  way.  New  York’s  largest  correspondence  is  wfith  New  York,  and 
at  the  table  where  drop-letters  come  through,  sits  an  old  man,  with  a kind  of  short-handled 
rake, — perhaps  I ought  to  call  it  a hoe.  As  fast  as  the  letters  fall  upon  his  table  he  rakes 
them  toward  him  and  faces  them  up  ready  for  the  stamper.  Every  stamp  has  its  number, 
and  by  that  number  any  miscarried  or  delayed  letter  can  be  tracked  through  all  the  hands 
that  have  handled  it.  The  envelope  will  tell  a post-office  official  whether  the  letter  was 

posted  at  a lamp-post,  dropped  at  one  of  the  stations,  or  at  the  central  office,  and  upon 

what  tables  it  was  stamped  and  made  up  in  the  mail.  If  it  is  tardy  in  arriving  at  its 
destination  the  superintendent  of  the  mailing  department  can  fix  the  responsibility  of  the 
delay.  The  system  by  which  this  is  achieved  was  devised  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  James,  the 
present  postmaster. 

After  the  stamper  comes  the  separater,  who  puts  the  letters  for  each  mail  together; 

after  him  the  mail-maker,  who  verifies  every  letter  in  each  mail,  ties  them  into  a bundle 

and  puts  on  each  a printed  label  marked  with  its  destination,  and  stamped  with  his  own 
name.  When  the  packages  are  opened  on  the  postal  car,  the  route  agent  marks  whatever 
errors  there  may  be  in  them  upon  the  labels  and  returns  these  to  the  New  York  post- 
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office,  A rigid  account  of  these  errors  is  kept,  and  every  man’s  percentage  of  correctness 
for  a given  time  is  set  opposite  his  name,  on  a sheet  that  is  conspicuously  posted  in  the 
office.  Some  men  have  become  so  accurate  that  they  will  have  for  some  months  a clean 
record,  not  having  made  a single  mistake  in  the  mailing  of  a letter.  This  accuracy  is 
one  of  the  tests  upon  which  the  salaries  are  graded  from  time  to  time,  and  there  is 
consequently  the  liveliest  emulation  in  the  matter. 

But  expedition  is  also  of  great  importance.  If  you  step  in  here  on  a day  when  a 
steamer  has  arrived  you  will  see  how  fast  men  can  work.  A marine  telegraph  at  the 
north  end  of  the  building  gives  information  of  the  approach  of  a mail  steamer  while  she 
is  yet  “outside  the  Hook,”  and  by  the  time  the  great  load  of  foreign  mail  arrives  the 
post-office  decks  are  cleared  for  action.  On  one  day  in  October  last,  for  instance,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  sacks  of  mail  matter  were  landed  from  the  “City  of  Chester,”  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  at  the  same  time  from  the  “Hermann.”  And  that  was  on 
Monday,  the  day  when  the  number  of  letters  to  be  dispatched  is  always  larger  than  on 
any  other  day.  For  Sunday  is  the  day  for  writing  and  mailing  social  and  family  letters, 
and  the  number  taken  from  the  street  boxes  at  9 P.  M.  of  that  day  is  immense.  So  that 
when  steamer-day  and  Monday  come  together,  these  stampers,  separaters,  mail-makers, 
pouchers  and  dispatchers  are  up  to  their  eyes  in  work. 

When  the  mail-maker  has  tied  up  his  letters  they  go  to  the  poucher,  who  assorts 
them,  throwing  the  several  packages  with  unerring  aim  into  their  several  divisions,  ar- 
ranged like  large  pigeon-holes  in  a semi-circular  form.  These  pigeon-holes  slope  down- 
ward toward  the  back,  and  even  while  the  poucher  is  throwing,  the  dispatcher  may  be 
affixing  the  pouches  at  the  back,  opening  a sliding  door  and  emptying  the  mail  into  the 
bags,  which  are  immediately  locked  and  sent  off  to  the  wagons  of  the  contractor,  George 
K.  Otis,  wait’ng  at  the  door.  Here  is  a telephone  hanging  by  a pillar.  If  there  is  a mail 
of  size  extraordinary,  the  dispatcher  has  only  to  speak  the  word  to  this  instrument  and 
it  is  distinctly  heard  at  the  stables  in  Wooster  street,  a good  two  miles  away. 

The  newspaper  tables  in  the  basement  are  among  the  most  curious.  The  straight 
pitching  and  the  rapid  distribution  are  perpetual  wonders  to  an  outsider.  The  papers 
and  letters  are  not  all  assorted  to  separate  offices,  but  what  are  called  “mass  states  and 
territories,” — mails  for  the  whole  of  a distant  state  or  territory  in  a single  package — 
are  sent  to  be  distributed  on  the  postal  cars.  Some  notion  of  the  vastness  of  the  business 
may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  two  hundred  and  forty-six  bags  went  out  to  New  England 
and  Canada,  on  the  day  of  our  inspection. 

There  are  two  other  curiosities  in  this  department.  Postmaster  James  found  that 
deaf  mutes  could  be  used  for  some  of  the  work,  and  there  are  now  three  engaged  in  stamp- 
ing, and  one  in  sorting.  “When  we  get  two  noisy  men,”  said  the  assistant  superintendent, 
“we  put  a ‘dummy’  between  them  and  so  secure  quiet.” 

The  other  thing  that  interested  us  was  the  arrest  of  lottery  matter.  The  law  gives 
the  post-office  power  to  stop  all  matter  of  this  kind.  But  the  lottery  men  resort  to  many 
ingenious  tricks  to  defeat  the  vigilance  of  the  office.  There  are  always  newspapers  on 
their  last  legs,  with  a respectable  reputation,  but  very  few  subscribers.  The  lottery 
swindlers  buy  up  one  of  these  and  fill  the  outside  with  the  usual  innocent  reading  matter, 
while  they  stuff  the  inside  of  the  paper  with  puffs  of  their  scheme  of  capital  prizes  and 
lovely  frauds.  The  edition  is  suddenly  swelled,  and  it  is  mailed  to  the  list  of  names 
which  have  been  assiduously  gathered  by  the  harpies.  One  such  transformation  had  been 
detected  on  the  very  day  of  our  first  visit,  and  the  whole  edition  stopped. 


Of  the  whole  number, — nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  letters  and  packages 
a year  at  this  time, — about  one  half  are  distributed  through  boxes,  at  the  central  office, 
about  one-fourth  by  carriers,  and  about  one-fourth  are  sent  to  the  stations  in  other  parts 
of  the  city.  Every  letter  received  here  is  stamped  at  once  with  the  hour  of  its  arrival. 
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All  letters  coming  in  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  in  th  morning  are  stamped  “ii  A.  ]\I.” 
When  the  hour  turns,  the  stamper  wipes  his  stamp  clean  of  ink,  lays  it  away  in  a drawer 
and  takes  a new  one  with  the  next  hour  upon  it  and  proceeds  again.  The  greatest 
care  is  exercised  to  have  the  stamp  legible.  In  London  a machine  is  used  for  stamping, 
but  here  it  is  found  that  nothing  is  so  good  as  the  human  hand.  These  stampers  are 
incredibly  swift  and  dexterous,  in  their  alternate  rapid  stamping  of  a letter  and  the 
ink-pad. 

From  the  stamper  the  letters  go  to  the  assorters.  The  letters  are  separated  into 
box  letters,  carriers’  letters,  and  letters  for  the  branch  offices.  The  assorter  for  the  boxes 
has  to  distribute  to  each  of  the  windows  of  box  delivery  its  letters,  and,  to  do  this,  he 
must  remember  twenty  thousand  names,  and  at  wffiat  window  each  one  of  his  twenty 
thousand  gets  his  mail.  The  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  box  number,  but  in  most 
cases  they  are  not.  Though  Jenkins  & Company  are  always  addressed  at  97  Fiddler 
street,  their  letters  must  always  be  put  in  box  9,775,  let  us  say,  which  box  is  at  a certain 
window,  which  window  the  assorter  must  always  keep  in  his  head  associated  with  Jenkins 
& Company  of  Fiddler  street,  and  with  some  thousands  of  names  besides.  Moreover, 
there  is  a John  Jenkins  & Son  in  Huckleberry  lane,  whose  letters  must  be  kept  separate 
and  sent  through  carriers,  and  there  is  another  Jenkins  & Company  at  73  Vandernocker 
street,  whose  box  is  at  another  window^.  Besides  all  that,  the  firm  at  73  Vandernocker 
street  has  the  wffiole  building,  so  that  when  a letter  comes  addressed  to  Titus  Oates  at 
that  number,  it  must  be  evident  to  the  infallible  assorter,  that  the  said  Titus  Oates,  of 
whom  he  has  never  before  heard,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Vandernocker  street  Jenkins  & 
Company,  and  that  the  letter  must  not  go  to  the  carrier  for  the  street,  but  into  the  box 
of  the  house  of  Jenkins  & Company,  located  at  73  in  that  street. 


The  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  find  the  address  to  which  a letter  should  go,  so 
that  it  shall  not  fall  into  the  general  delivery.  To  return  to  our  friends  of  the  name 
of  Jenkins,  for  instance.  Here  is  a letter  addressed  to  “John  Jenkins,  New  York.”  Now, 
the  directory  may  show  us  twenty  of  that  name,  we  will  say,  from  the  railway  president  to 
the  cab-driver.  But  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  this  letter,  it  says,  that  this  letter, 
in  case  of  non-delivery,  is  to  be  returned  to  Peters,  Smith  & Hubbard,  dealers  in  garden 
seed,  in  Spring  Garden  street,  Philadelphia.  The  clerk  to  whom  the  assorter  has  referred 
the  matter,  hence  concludes  that  the  letter  does  not  belong  to  John  Jenkins  of  the  firm 
in  Fiddler  street,  for  he  finds  that  that  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  real  Cremona 
violins;  nor  to  the  John  Jenkins  of  the  firm  in  Vandernocker  street,  for  that  manufactures 
real  Orange  County  milk  and  butter.  But,  as  the  firm  in  Huckleberry  lane  are  seed 
dealers,  he  sends  it  there  on  trial.  But,  should  there  be  no  sign  of  any  kind  on  the  letter 
other  than  the  name,  and  should  the  name  be  a common  one,  the  letter  must  needs  take 
its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea  of  the  general  delivery,  wffiere  there  is  an  average  of  thirteen 
thousand  letters  awaiting  claimants.  Twice  a week  letters  are  advertised,  and  every 
thirty  days  they  are  sent  up  to  the  dead-letter  office  at  Washington. 

Among  the  devices  for  securing  accurate  delivery  is  the  list  of  ships  in  port,  cut  from 
the  “New  York  Price  Current.”  The  consignees’  names  are  given  in  this  list,  and  a letter 
addressed  to  Ole  Knudsen,  sailor,  on  the  bark  “Thor,”  is  sent  to  the  house  of  Knud, 
Olafsen  & Co.,  75  Downtown  street,  consignees  of  the  bark,  “Thor.”  The  clerk  shows 
me  a letter  that  has  gone  astray.  It  is  marked  “R.  H.  Dana,  New  York,”  and  he  draws 
his  pen  through  the  name  of  New  York,  and  writes  the  proud  name  of  Boston  in  its 
place. 

4'he  assorters  for  carriers  have  to  remember  each  carrier’s  boundary.  All  the  odd 
numbers,  we  will  suppose  from  701  to  741  Broadway,  are  in  one  carrier’s  district.  But 
the  even  numbers  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  are  differently  arranged.  These  he 
must  also  remember  with  an  infinitude  of  other  things;  for  instance,  the  Equitable  Build- 
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ing  at  120  Broadway  is  a place  of  delivery  for  thirteen  hundred  names,  and  there  are 
other  numbers  as  populous.  The  assorters  for  city  stations  are  fined  for  every  error 
which  sends  a letter  to  the  wrong  station,  and  the  system  is  so  perfect  that  the  error  is 
always  fixed  on  the  man  who  makes  it.  Ten  of  these  assorters,  the  quickest  and  most 
accurate,  get  fourteen  hundred  dollars  a year  each,  fourteen  get  twelve  hundred,  and  five 
get  ten  hundred  and  twenty, — not  a large  wage  for  so  much  skill  and  mental  quickness. 

At  the  hour  of  the  departure  of  carriers,  the  delivery  department  is  full  of  anima- 
tion; the  men  in  their  uniforms  pass  from  one  assorter’s  table  to  another  and  take,  each 
from  his  own  box,  all  the  mail  deposited  therein,  while  the  impassive  assorter  goes  right 
on  throwing  mail  into  the  box  for  the  next  delivery.  Then  you  will  see  the  carriers  at 
a long  counter  which  is  divided  by  little  raised  partitions  into  compartments,  each  making 
his  mail  into  a conveniently  arranged  bundle.  In  a carefully  prepared  report  on  file  in 
the  office,  I find  that  during  the  year  1876,  the  carriers  handled — -i.e.,  collected  and  de- 
livered— in  all,  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  pieces  (136,631,116), — an 
average  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  pieces  to 
the  man. 


When  a carrier  cannot  find  the  person  to  whom  a letter  is  addressed,  he  enters  it  in 
his  leg-book.  He  sets  down  the  address  of  the  letter,  the  reason  for  its  non-delivery,  and 
a few  cabalistic  initials  which  describe  it.  “M.”  “M.  R.”  “C.  D.”  “D.  R.,”  and  such-like 
initials  stand  for  “Mail,”  that  is  a letter  from  outside  the  city;  “Mail  Request,”  that  is, 
the  same  kind  of  a letter  with  a request  for  return  to  writer;  “Card  Drop,”  a postal-card 
dropped  in  New  York,  and  so  on.  These  books  explain  a great  many  of  the  complaints 
made  against  the  service  by  showing  that  the  fault  lay  somewhere  else.  The  letters  which 
ultimately  fail  to  find  owners  are  sent  to  the  dead-letter  office,  but  the  lost  postal-cards 
are  tied  into  bundles  to  be  burned.  Here  they  are — thousands  that  have  baffled  the 
diligence  of  the  clerks  and  carriers;  they  will  be  sent  down-stairs  presently  in  charge  of 
a clerk  who  will  see  them  fed  to  the  fire  under  the  boilers,  and  thus  they  will  help  to 
lift  the  elevators. 


All  the  boxes  to-day  are  lock-boxes  of  a new  pattern,  and  they  are  very  convenient. 
But  some  of  the  great  houses  get  mails  too  large  for  the  boxes.  Some  of  these  send 
hand-trunks  for  their  mail.  Keys  to  these  trunks  are  kept  in  the  post-office  and  at  the 
business  house;  the  messenger  cannot  unlock  them  in  transit.  Here  is  a rough  pine  box 
in  which  the  “Herald’s”  mail  is  stored;  the  Fourth  National  Bank  has  a similar  one. 
The  Importers’  and  Traders’  Bank  gets  the  largest  bank  mail,  and  they  send  a trunk  for 
it.  But  the  very  largest  mails  of  all  are  those  of  the  two  great  dry  goods  houses  of 
A.  T.  Stewart  & Co.,  and  H.  B.  Claflin  & Co.  Their  letters  number  about  two  thousand 
a day  each.  They  have  trustworthy  messengers  who  give  their  whole  time  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  to  and  from  the  post-office.  Houses  with  good  messengers  do  not 
often  complain  of  the  service. 

There  are  mistakes,  of  course,  in  the  service,  and  there  are  mistakes  of  correspondents 
that  the  service  must  correct,  and  hence  the  need  of  the  inquiry  office  for  missing 
and  dead  letters;  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  second  oldest  clerk,  Mr.  Hollett,  who  has 
served  the  office  more  than  fifty  years.  When  a valuable  letter  has  gone  to  the  dead- 
letter  office,  been  opened  and  returned  to  the  writer,  if  the  writer  is  in  New  York  it 
comes  to  this  department  where  it  must  be  receipted  for  before  it  is  delivered.  To  this 
room  come  all  the  packages  that  are  “short  paid.”  By  law  they  should  go  to  the  dead- 
letter  office;  for  though  a short-paid  letter  goes  to  its  destination  if  one  full  postage  is 
paid  on  it,  a short-paid  package  does  not.  But  where  the  business  card  of  the  sender 
is  on  the  package  a note  is  sent  to  the  firm  informing  it  of  the  detention  of  the  parcel 
and  a second  chance  to  pay  in  full  is  thus  given.  This  is  done  out  of  pure  courtesy, 
from  a desire  to  facilitate  business;  but  for  this  voluntary  service  the  office  rarely  gets 
thanked,  but  often  censured  for  not  sending  forward  the  package.  Eighty  such  notices 
of  short-paid  parcels  were  sent  out  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  These  mistakes  are  often 
made  by  the  largest  houses,  and  sometimes  consist  in  paying  fifty-one  cents  on  a parcel 
which  should  have  fifty-two.  In  many  cases  no  clew  to  the  sender  can  be  found.  Here 
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they  show  me  a forlorn  copy  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  which  somebody,  having  read  it, 
is  kindly  sending  to  a friend  in  the  country.  But  alas,  it  has  but  three  cents  postage,  and 
not  having  enough  to  pay  its  fare  it  will  never  get  to  cousin  Sallie  out  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  will  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  of  the  dead-letter  office. 

Some  of  the  bundles  which  they  show  us  here  are  too  long  for  the  mails,  others 
not  properly  packed.  Here  is  a naked  auger-bit  with  a directed  tag,  and  alongside  of  it 
a coil  spring.  Either  of  these  would  make  havoc  in  a mail-bag.  They  show  us  also  a 
package  of  vials, — one  of  these  medicine  bottles  is  already  broken,  and  though  the  post- 
office  people  may  feel  never  so  sorry  for  the  ailments  of  the  folks  in  the  country,  which 
ailments  would  all  be  cured  on  receipt  of  this  physic,  they  cannot  carry  any  liquids  in 
glass.  Only  yesterday,  they  tell  me,  forty  pieces  of  wedding-cake  in  nice  pasteboard 
boxes  tied  with  the  delicatest  white  ribbon,  were  dropped  into  the  mail.  But  bride-cake 
is  more  than  even  the  post-office  can  digest,  and  the  unsentimental  clerks  were  obliged 
to  arrest  the  cake,  which  somebody  was  to  have  dreamed  on.  I saw  a box  of  it,  and 
the  grease  had  already  struck  through.  Among  the  articles  that  have  been  stopped  in 
the  New  York  office  was  a roll  of  butter,  a package  containing  chicken-on-toast,  and  a 
string  of  trout  sent  in  from  New  Jersey. 

One  principal  branch  of  the  business  carried  on  in  this  room  is  the  seeking  for  letters 
that  have  gone  astray.  The  complaint-book  shows  that  the  office  is  able  to  get  some 
account  of  the  letter  in  more  than  forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  cases  brought  to  its  notice. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  the  service  is  not  found  in  fault.  Somebody  com- 
plained that  a pair  of  shoes  sent  by  mail  had  been  stolen;  but  the  office  found,  on  writing 
to  the  sender  in  Indianapolis,  that  the  shoes  had  not  been  sent  by  mail  at  all.  In  one 
case  of  complaint,  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  sent  was  out  of  town  when  the 
carrier  tried  to  deliver  it.  It  is  hardly  right  to  put  upon  the  post-office  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  people  in  town  to  get  their  mail.  A revenue  collector  complained  that  his  returns 
had  not  gone  forward  to  Washington,  and  a few  days  later  he  found  the  document  in 
his  own  office.  Another  man  complained  that  a check  had  been  lost  in  the  mail.  The 
letter  turned  up,  and  the  stamp  on  it  showed  that  the  sender  had  mailed  it  three  days 
too  late,  and  thus  gained  time  by  throwing  the  blame  on  the  post-office.  Many  a debt 
is  paid  by  money  said  to  have  been  lost  in  the  mail.  In  one  case  a country  bank  com- 
plained; but  it  was  found  that  their  check  had  been  sent  to  the  wrong  bank  in  New  York. 
A merchant,  who  was  in  distress  about  a check  stolen  in  the  mails,  found  it  safely  shut 
up  in  his  own  check-book.  A great  stir  was  made  over  the  loss  of  a check  of  $800.  Look 
opposite  the  complaint  here  in  the  book,  and  you  will  see  this  entry,  “The  writer  of  the 
letter  had  carried  it  five  days  in  his  pocket.” 

In  this  office  a list  of  all  the  fictitious  concerns  is  kept,  and  all  letters  going  to  them 
are  stopped  and  sent  to  the  dead-letter  office.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  names  of  concerns 
without  existence  are  kept  on  a list  here.  They  are  technically  called  “saw-dust  people,” 
and  the  post-office  uses  its  utmost  endeavor  to  defeat  their  schemes  for  swindling  the 
public. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Ncetlierlaind’s  Teclmological  University  Uesigin 

The  stamp  issued  to  commemorate  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Technological 
University  at  Delft  on  January  5,  1967,  shows  an  illustration  of  the  new  assembly  hall, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1966.  The  design  was  made  by  the  Rotterdam  architects  Van 
den  Broek  & Bakema  and  was  based  on  the  original  form  of  the  Greek  theatre.  The 
stamp  design  was  done  by  P.  C.  Cossee,  typographic  specialist  of  the  Aesthetic  Branch 
of  the  Netherlands  PTT. 
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The  Essay  Proof  Society  Catalog  of 

Britisli  Nor  til  America 
Essays  and  Proofs 

By  the  Catalog  Committee 
Kenneth  Miniise,  Chairman 
Robert  H.  Pratt,  Vice-Chairman 

All  essay  and  proof  numbers  are  based  on  Scott’s  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue, 
numbers  with  suffix  of  E for  Essay  and  P for  Proof,  PX  for  Progressive  Die  Proof,  plus 
a capital  letter  for  each  design  and  a small  lower  case  letter  for  varieties. 

Our  Definitions.  See  Journal  No.  76,  p.  148. 

All  items  listed  in  this  catalog  will  have  been  seen  by  someone  on  the  Catalog  Com- 
mittee or  by  some  other  competent  authority.  At  the  end  of  the  listings  for  each  country 
will  be  found  a description  of  any  items  that  may  have  become  connected  with  that  country 
but  for  various  reasons  have  been  omitted  from  this  catalog.  If  convincing  evidence  is 
submitted  to  justify  their  listing,  this  will  be  done  at  a later  date.  On  completion  of  this 
present  undertaking,  it  is  planned  to  issue  addenda  as  new  material  is  seen. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


C — Canceled 
E — Essay 

E-1 — Essay  for  which  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding Scott’s  number. 

P — Proof 

PX — Progressive  Die  Proof 

TC — Trial  Color  Proof 

S — Specimen 

V. — vertical  reading  up 

h. — horizontal 

d. — diagonal 

t. — top 

b.  — bottom 

c.  — center 
1. — left 

r. — right 


1 —  die  impression,  large  margins 

2 —  die  impression,  small  margins 

3 —  plate  impression  on  India  paper 

4 —  plate  impression  on  cardboard 

5 —  plate  impression  on  paper  other  than 
India,  imperforate 

6 —  plate  impression  on  paper  other  than 
India,  perforated 

8 —  plate  impression  from  American 
Bank  Note  Co.  trade  sample  sheet 

9 —  plate  impression  from  British  Ameri- 
can Bank  Note  Co.  trade  sample 
sheet 

10 — Perkins,  Bacon  & Co.  20th  century 
printings  of  the  Newfoundland  Pence 
Issues 


Ne  wf  OMiidlsiiiid 

(Cont’d.  from  Journal  No.  94,  in  92. \ 


The  Pictorial  Issue  of  1931-37 

By  Perkins,  Bacon  & Co. 

(Approval  state  of  die)  Complete  except 
for  Die  No.  and  guide  line  at  long 
side  of  proof. 

(Final  state  of  die)  Complete  with  guide 
line  at  long  side  of  proof,  but  without 
Die  No. 
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Engraved  by  A.  J.  Downey 

Die  Xo.  954 

1931. 

183P1.  1 Cent. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper  about 
.0045"  thick 

green,  (Approval  state  of  die) 
dated  3.6.31 

green,  (Final  state  of  die)  dated 
5.6.31 

green,  with  Die  No.  9 54  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

green,  with  Die  No.  9 54  in  reverse, 
dated  6.6.31 

183TC1.  1 Cent. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 54  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No,  956  in  reverse 

183P2.  1 Cent. 

Small  die  proof 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

green,  stamp  size 

Engraved  by  A.  J.  Dowmey 
Die  No.  967  (Die  I) 


185PX-A 


185PX-A.  2 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red,  dated  4.9.31 

c.  on  white  card  about  .006"  thick 
red 


185PX-B. 


Face  incomplete  and  leaves  not  finished 

185PX-B.  2 Cents.  / 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red,  dated  9.9.31 

185PX-C. 

Pace  more  complete 

185PX-C.  2 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red,  dated  11.9,31 

Transition  dies  to  eliminate  scar  on 
King’s  face,  a secondary  die  laid  dowm 
from  No.  185 

185PX-E. 

Retouching  on  King’s  cheek 

185PX-E.  2 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red,  marked  “1st.  Step’’  and  mss. 
9.5.  in  pencil 
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185PX-F. 

Additional  retouching,  scar  on  King’s 
cheek  almost  eliminated. 

185PX-F.  2 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red,  marked  “2nd.  Step’’  and  mss. 
10.5  in  pencil 

185P1.  2 Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red  (Approval  state  of  die)  with 
mss.  “New  original  die’’  dated 

11.5.31  with  scar  on  King’s  cheek 
eliminated.  This  became  Die  No. 
1018 

red,  (Final  state  of  die)  dated 

15.9.31 

red,  with  die  No.  9 67  in  reverse 
red,  with  die  No.  1018  in  reverse 


b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

red,  with  Die  No.  967  in  reverse 
red,  with  die  No.  1018  in  reverse 

185TC1.  2 Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 67  in  reverse 
black,  with  Die  No.  1018  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 67  in  reverse 
black,  with  Die  No.  1018  in  reverse 

18.>TC5.  2 Cents. 

Trial  color  plate  proof 

h.  on  white  wove  unwatermarked 
paper  about  .0035"  thick 

violet 

black 


Kiif^raved  by  A.  fJ.  Downey 
Die  No.  96G 


Fij?.  11. 

187PX-15. 
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See  Fig.  11. 

187PX-B.  3 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red-orange 

187PX-C. 

See  Fig.  11. 

187PX-C.  3 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red-orange 

187PX-D. 

187PX-D.  3 Cents. 

See  Fig.  11. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red-orange 

187PX-E. 

See  Fig.  11 

187PX-E.  3 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red-orange 

187PX-F 

See  Fig.  11 

187PX-F.  3 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red-orange 

187PX-G. 

See  Fig.  11 
187PX-G.  3 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red-orange  dated  25.7.31 


187PX-H. 

See  Fig.  11 

187PX-H.  3 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

red-orange  dated  26.7.31 

187PX-I. 

See  Fig.  11 

187PX-I.  3 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red-orange 


187PX-J.  3 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red-orange 

187P1.  3 Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red-orange,  (Approval  state  of  die) 
27.7.31 

red-orange,  (Final  state  of  die) 
dated  3.8.31 

red-orange  with  Die  No.  9 66  in 
reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .003  5"  thick 

red-orange,  with  Die  No.  9 66  in 
reverse 
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187TC1.  3 Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0  045"  thick 

black  with  Die  No.  9 66  in  reverse 

I).  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .003  5"  thick 

black  with  Die  No.  966  in  reverse 


Engravefl  by  A.  J.  Downey 
Die  No.  969 


188PX-A. 

Frame  lines,  both  outside  panels,  with 
mss.  “Duke  of  Windsor”  and  albano — 
“Rose  Violet” 

188PX-A.  4 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

violet 


188PX-B. 

Background  of  horizontal  shading  only 


188PX-n.  4 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

violet,  dated  10.9.31 


188PX-C. 

Diagonal  shading  in  background 
has  been  added. 

188PX-C.  4 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0  04  5"  thick 

violet,  dated  11.9.31 

188P1.  4 Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

violet  (Approval  state  of  die)  dated 
22.9.31 

violet  (Final  state  of  die) 

violet,  with  Die  No.  9 69  in  reverse 

1).  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

violet,  with  Die  No.  9 69  in  reverse 

188TC1.  4 t ents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 69  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 69  in  reverse 
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Engraved  by  V.  Sigrist 
Die  No.  <H>0  (Die  I) 

Antlers  of  caribou  are  of  equal  height 

190P1.  5 Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about .0045"  thick 

niaroon  (Approval  state  of  die) 
dated  28.7.31 

maroon  (Final  state  of  die)  dated 

29.7.31  (without  guide  line  at  long 
side  oif  proof)  with  mss.  “Ap- 
proved” 

maroon,  with  Die  No.  9 60  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .003  5"  thick 

maroon,  with  Die  No.  9 60  in  reverse 

190TC1.  5 Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 60  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 60  in  reverse 

Engraved  by  ? 

Die  No.  1023  (Die  II) 

The  antler  under  “T”  of  “POSTAGE”  is 
higher  than  the  other  antler 
A secondary  die  was  laid  down  from 
Die  N,  960 

lOlPl.  5 Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

violet,  dated  27.5.32 

violet  (Final  state  of  die)  dated 

31.5.32  with  mss.  “New  original  for 
machine  printing” 

violet,  with  Die  No.  1023  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

violet,  with  Die  No.  1023  in  reverse 


191  TCI.  5 Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  1023  in  reverse 


b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  1023  in  reverse 

Engraved  by  A.  J.  Downey 

Die  No.  981 

192PX-A. 

Frame  and  lettering  only 

192PX-A.  6 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

blue,  dated  22.9.31 
192PX-D. 

Complete  except  for  “H  R H PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH”  below  vignette 

192PX-D.  6 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

blue 

192P1.  6 Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

blue  (Approval  state  of  die) 

blue  (Final  state  of  die) 

blue,  with  Die  No.  9 81  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .003  5"  thick 

blue,  with  Die  No.  9 81  in  reverse 

192TC1.  6 Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  981  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  981  in  reverse 

192P5.  6 Cents. 

Plate  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .00325"  thick 

blue 
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b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .003"  thick 

blue 

Engraved  by  C.  Sigrist 
Die  No.  <)72 

193PX-A. 

Frame  only 
193PX-A.  10  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black 

193PX-B. 

Frame  and  outline  lettering  of  “NEW- 
FOUNDLAND”, “POSTAGE”,  “SAL- 
MON”, “KING  OF  THE  SEA”  AND 
“TEN  CENTS” 

193PX-B.  10  Cents. 

Progressive  die  prooif 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black 


193PX-C. 

Shading  behind  “NEWFOUNDLAND” 
and  “TEN  CENTS”  has  been  added.  No 
vignette  and  side  panels  are  not 
complete. 

193PX-C.  10  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black 


193PX-D. 

Vignette  except  for  the  salmon,  water- 
falls and  side  panels  not  complete 

193PX-D.  10  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black 


193PX-E. 

Same  as  PX-D  except  the  jumping  sal- 
mon has  been  added 

193PX-E.  10  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

black 


193PX-F. 

Complete  except  for  side  panels 

193PX-F.  10  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black 
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10  Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black  (Approval  state  of  die) 
black  (Final  state  of  die) 
black,  with  Die  No.  97  2 in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0  03  5"  thick 

black 

19;?TC1.  10  Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

orange  (Approval  state  of  die) 

Engraved  by  ? 

Die  No.  957 


194PX-A. 

No  fans  at  top  corners  of  Vignette 

194PX-A.  14  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

black,  dated  24.6.31 

194PX-B. 

Same  as  PX-A  except  shading  under 
dog’s  feet  has  been  darkened 

194I*X-B.  14  Onts. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

black,  dated  25.6.31 


194P1.  14  Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black  (Approval  state  of  die) 
black  (Final  state  of  die) 
black,  with  Die  No.  9 57  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .003  5"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 57  in  reverse 

Engraved  by  Wolfenden 
Die  No.  958 


195PX-A. 

Frame  only 

195PX-A.  15  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

reddish-purple,  dated  11.6.31 


195PX-B. 

Vignette  missing 

195PX-B.  15  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

reddish-purple,  dated  IS. 6. 31 
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195PX-C. 

Same  as  PX-B.  except  outline  of  seal 
has  been  added 


195PX-C.  15  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

reddish-purple  dated  18.6.31 


195PX-D. 

Complete  except  left  flipper  is 
incomplete 


195PX-D.  15  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

reddish-purple,  with  mss.  “Proof 
after  erasure” 

195PX-E 

Complete  except  aurora  is  too  low 

195PX-E.  15  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

reddish-purple 


195P1.  15  Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

reddish-purple  (Approval  state  of 
die) 

reddish-purple  (Final  state  of  die) 
dated  13.7.31 

reddish-purple,  with  Die  No.  958  in 
reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 


195TC1.  15  Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  958  in  reverse 
black  (Approval  state  of  die) 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  958  in  reverse 


Engraved  by  Wolfenden 
Die  No.  950 


19ePX-A. 

No  vignette  and  no  “POSTAGE”  at  top 

190PX-A.  20  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

green 


196PX-B. 

Design  complete  except  no  “POSTAGE” 
at  top  and  there  is  a white  line  around 
the  shore  and  sea  which  is  very  coarsely 
engraved 

190PX-B.  20  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

green,  dated  2.6.31 


19()PX-C. 

Same  as  PX-B.  except  the  sea  has  been 
lightened 
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1{)«PX-C.  20  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

green,  dated  4.6.31  with  mss.  “Sea 
too  rough’’ 

196PX-D. 

Shading  has  been  added  to  the  sea  still 
no  “POSTAGE’’  at  top 

1 96PX-D.  20  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

green,  dated  5.6.31 
196PX-E. 

Waves  have  been  removed  and 
“POSTAGE’’  has  been  added  to  top 

196PX-E.  20  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

green,  dated  11.6.31 

196PX-F. 

Complete  except  “CAPE  RACE’’  has  not 
been  removed 

190PX-F.  20  ( ents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

green 

e.  on  white  parchment  paper  about 
.00  55"  thick 

black 

190P1.  20  Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

green  (Approval  state  of  die) 
green  (Final  state  of  die)  dated 
24.6.31 

green,  with  Die  No.  956  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .003  5"  thick 

green,  with  Die  No,  95  6 in  reverse 


196TC1.  20  Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  956  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 54  in  reverse 


Engraved  by  C.  Sigrist 
Die  No.  962 


197PX-A. 

No  vignette 

197PX-A.  25  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .00  45"  thick 

orange-red,  dated  10.7.31 


With  sky  and  water  shading  and  some 
ships  missing 

197PX-15.  20  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

orange-red,  dated  11.7.31 
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197PX-C. 

Shading  on  left  hill  completed,  more 
ships  and  sky  added 

197PX-C.  2o  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

orange-red,  dated  12.7.31 
gray,  dated  12.7.31 

197P1.  25  Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

gray  (Approval  state  of  die) 

gray  (Final  state  of  die)  dated 

13.7.31 

gray  with  Die  No.  9 62  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

gray  with  Die  No.  9 62  in  reverse 

197TC1.  25  Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  962  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 62  in  reverse 

Engraved  by  ? 

Die  No.  903 


198PX-A. 

198PX-A.  30  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .00  4 5"  thick 

deep  blue,  dated  1.7.31 


1 98PX-1?. 

198PX-B.  30  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

deep  blue,  dated  on  back  3.7.31 


198PX-C. 

3 0 Cents. 

198PX-C.  30  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

deep  blue 


198PX-D. 

Shading  added  to  both  side  panels 

198PX-n.  30  t ents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .00  4 5"  thick 

deep  blue  dated  27.7.31 


1.38 
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IO8IM.  30  Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

deep  blue  (Approval  state  of  die) 
dated  4.5.31  and  mss.  “as  sent” 
deep  blue  (Final  state  of  die) 
dated  5.8.31  and  mss.  “as  old  6^” 
deep  blue,  with  Die  No.  963  in 
reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

deep  blue,  with  Die  No.  9 63  in 
reverse 


198TC1.  30  Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 63  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  9 63  in  reverse 

Engraved  by  ? 

Die  No.  1232 

1937. 


199PX-A. 

Secondary  made  from  30c  value  (Scott’s 
198)  without  value  in  bottom  labels, 
except  that  “48”  has  been  drawn  in 
pencil  in  lower  right  corner  tablet. 


199PX-A  48  Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

violet 


199P1.  48  Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .0045"  thick 

red-brown  (Approval  state  of  die) 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

red-brown,  with  Die  No.  1232  in 
reverse 


199TC1.  48  Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 

about  .0045"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  1232  in  reverse 

Engraved  by  ? 

Die  No.  1029 
1937. 

208PX-A. 

Frame  and  border  only 

208PX-A.  7 Cents. 

Progressive  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 

about  .0045"  thick 

red-brown  dated  7.7.32 

208P1.  7 Cents. 

Large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 

about  .0045"  thick 

red-brown  (Approval  state  of  die) 
dated  21.7.32  with  mss.  “after 

deeping” 

red-brown  (Pinal  state  of  die) 
red-brown,  with  Die  No.  1029  in 
reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .0035"  thick 

red-brown,  with  Die  No.  1029  in 
reverse 

208TC1.  7 Cents. 

Trial  color  large  die  proof 

a.  on  faint  yellowish  wove  paper 
about  .004  5"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  1029  in  reverse 

b.  on  white  wove  watermarked  paper 
about  .003  5"  thick 

black,  with  Die  No.  1029  in  reverse 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Secretary’s  Report 

By  Kenneth  Minuse,  Secretary 
1236  Grand  Concourse,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10456 

Members  Admitted 

1078  Gareau,  John  M. 

1079  Baron,  Howard  S. 

1080  Bower,  Warren  R. 

1081  iVIiseph,  Randyll 

Applications  Ileceived 

1082  Nanigian,  Stephen,  15  May  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  01610  (United  States)  by  Kenneth  Minuse 

1083  Hurst,  Peter  J.,  3445  Cote  des  Neiges,  Apt.  329,  Montreal  25,  Ont.,  Canada  (Canada)  by 

Kenneth  Minuse 

1084  Tupaz,  Jose  J.  Jr.,  885  Epifanio  de  Los  Santos,  Quezon,  Philippines  (Numismatist) 

1085  IVIcNeil,  Mrs.  Edna,  292  West  Washington  Blvd.,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91 103  (Part-time  Dealer) 

by  Beadley  B.  Horton 

1086  Cilley,  Donald  L.,  7600  Chagrin  Road,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio  44022  (U.  S.,  British  Colonies) 

by  Kenneth  IVIinuse 

1087  IVIoyer,  J.  William,  3210  McKently  Street,  Laureldale,  Pa.  19065  (France)  by  Kenneth  Minuse 

1088  Saalfeld,  Siegfried,  9 Orange  Place,  Irvington,  N.  J.  07111  (U.  S.  Post  Cards)  by  Kenneth 

Minuse 

1089  Wunderlich,  Rudolf  G.,  Boxwood  House,  Ossining,  N.  Y.  10562  (U.  S.)  by  Sol.  Altmann 

1090  Knapp,  Dr.  John  A.,  41  Brompton  Road,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11530  (U.  S.  Special  Delivery) 

by  Robert  Markovits 

1091  Mendlowitz,  Edward,  i860  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  10457  (No  Specialty)  by  Kenneth 

Alinuse 


Change  of  Address 


168 

1028 

C5I 

1041 

951 

900 

Heiman,  Irwin,  to  i Linden  Place,  Room  302,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.  11021 

Hahn,  Joseph  D.,  to  205  S.  Patterson  Street,  State  College,  Pa.  1680 1 

Block,  Herbert  J.,  to  120  East  36  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 

Hein,  Richard  F.,  to  Pacific  Fruit  & Produce  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  941,  Nogales,  Arizona  85621 
Buckley,  Leonard  E.,  to  3752  Bel  Pre  Road,  Apt.  ii.  Silver  Spring,  Aid.  20906 

Chao,  Tsin,  to  Praca  Eugenio  Jardin  15,  Apt.  C-oi,  Copacabana,  Rio  De  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Deceased 

C59 

Blanchard,  Julian  530 

Brooks,  Charles 

Resignation 

1019 

Rothstein,  Dr.  Leonard  Al. 

t 

Enumeration  of  Membership 


Members  reported  in  Journal  No.  94  255 

Gains  4 

Losses  3 

Net  membership  in  this  Journal  No.  95  256 

Non-member  subscribers  19 

Applications  received  10 


Tlie  Fictmire  Postcard  and  Its  Origins 

Collecting  post  cards  is  a hobby  that  is  often  closely  allied  with  philately,  albeit  not 
the  essay-proof  aspects.  Yet  the  sumptuous  book  of  this  name  by  Frank  Staff,  a well- 
known  English  postal  historian,  is  worth  serious  consideration  by  any  collector  with  in- 
tellectual curiosity.  Mr.  Staff  never  fails  to  connect  the  development  of  the  post  card 
with  philately,  from  the  days  of  the  Mulready  caricatures  to  Lipman’s  postal  cards.  The 
colored  illustrations  of  U.  S.  covers  and  envelopes  effectively  complement  the  presentation, 
which  is  highly  recommended.  The  book  is  published  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  iii  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003  at  a price  of  $8.95. 
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Report  of  Society  Momtlily  Meetings 

Joseph  G.  Reinis,  Chairman  Kenneth  Minuse,  Secretary 

Meeting  of  March  8,  1967.  Present,  iVIrs.  Ehrenberg,  INIessrs.  Altmann,  Boutrelle,  Feldman,  Jackson, 
La\’arera,  Markovits,  Minuse  and  Reinis. 

Dr.  Glenn  Jackson  exhibited  proofs  of  the  Continental  Bank  Note  Co.  bonds,  certificates  of  tax  paids 
with  matching  vignettes  and  paper  money,  and  checks  and  scrip  issued  by  the  City  of  Troy,  New  York 
and  various  businesses  of  that  city,  including  banks,  from  18  ii  through  1933. 

Sol  Altmann  showed  early  U.  S.  tax  paid  stamps  as  listed  In  the  1912  U.  S.  Revenue  Book.  These 
included  cigar,  snuff,  tobacco,  distillery,  etc. 

.1/  rs.  Rae  D.  Ehrenberg  exhibited  some  very  interesting  official  rules  and  correspondence  relating  to 
the  use  of  U.  S.  official  stamps. 


Meeting  of  April  12,  1967.  Present  were  Airs.  Ehrenberg,  Alessrs.  Altmann,  Boutrelle,  Feldman, 
Finkelburg,  Gros,  Irey,  Jackson,  Lipset,  Markovits,  Minuse,  Alorris,  Alyer,  Silberberg,  and  our  guest. 
Dr.  John  A.  Knapp. 

Dr.  John  A.  Knapp  exhibited  a very  fine  collection  of  1902,  1908,  1922  and  1925  U.  S.  special 
delivery  issues.  This  consisted  of  designs,  essays  and  proofs,  many  of  which  were  not  previously  recorded. 

Bernard  Silberberg’ s exhibit  was  a grand  showing  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  Issue.  The  high- 
lights were:  all  the  original  photographs  from  which  the  stamps  were  designed;  photographs  of  the  accepted 
frames  in  the  exact  size  of  the  stamps;  the  original  finished  ink  drawings  of  the  ic,  4c,  5c,  8c  and  loc 
values.  Also  shown  were: 

IC — two  different  essays  of  the  vignette  and  a photograph  in  exact  size  of  the  stamp  which  was 
made  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  I’rinting 
2c — a color  essay  of  the  frame 
4c — a completed  essay 
5c — two  essays  of  the  vignette 
8c — a completed  essay  as  listed  by  Brazer 

IOC — a wash  drawing  of  the  design  which  shows  the  name  “ST.  LOUIS”  on  the  ship  instead 
of  “ST  PAUL” 

a pencil  drawing  for  this  value  which  was  not  used 

Thomas  F.  Morris  showed  a volume  of  essays  and  proofs  of  the  U.  S.  1869  issue.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  items  shown  were  large  die  proofs  of  several  values,  plate  strips  and  inverts  of  the  four  high 
values. 


Meeting  of  May  15,  1967.  Present,  Mrs.  Ehrenberg,  Messrs.  Altmann,  Costales,  Feldman,  Finkelburg, 
Gros,  Holton,  Jackson,  Lipset,  Markovits,  Minuse,  Morris,  Reinis  and  Wunderlich.  Messrs.  Pinchot, 
Mendlowitz  and  Chavin  were  our  guests. 

The  entire  ev'ening  was  given  over  to  the  U.  S.  1861  Issue.  Messrs.  Morris,  W U7idcrlich  and  Finkelburg 
displayed  a wonderful  range  of  material  of  this  issue.  Among  the  essays  and  proofs  shown  were  large 
and  small  die  proofs  on  India  and  on  card  in  many  trial  colors  and  color  of  issue;  plate  proofs  in  blocks 
and  strips,  including  blocks  of  four  and  eight  of  the  Atlanta  higher  values;  experimental  examples  in 
many  colors  and  designs  including  the  ic,  3c  and  5c  by  the  National  Bank  Note  Co.;  a nearly  complete 
range  of  proofs  with  coupons  attached,  also  many  with  various  grills;  and  a number  of  the  rare  191S 
printings.  It  was  a great  treat  for  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  attended  this  meeting. 


Report  of  Auction  Sales  of  Proofs 


Auctioneers  desiring  their  sales  reported  should  send  prices  realized  to: 

Kenneth  Minuse,  1236  Grand  Concourse,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10456  for  sales  of  British 
North  America  essays  and  proofs. 

Falk  Finkelburg,  114-93  226  Street,  Cambria  Heights  ii,  New  York,  N.  . for 
sales  of  United  States  essays  and  proofs. 
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When  sales  are  not  reported,  no  prices  realized  were  received  or  items  were  imperfect 
or  not  important. 

Auction  catalogs  should  illustrate  all  essays  not  illustrated  in  standard  catalogs. 
The  essay  and  proof  numbers  are  Scott’s  stamp  numbers  with  E.  P.  S.  catalog  abbrevia- 
tions. See  E.  P.  S.  Catalog  definitions  in  every  Journal  Catalog.  U.  S.  essay  numbers 
are  from  Brazer’s  Catalog  of  Essays  for  U.  S.  Stamps  and  its  addenda. 

ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  ARE  FROM  THE  AUCTIONEER’S  CATALOGS. 


J.  N.  Sissons  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Sale  of  Oct.  10-20,  1060 

Canada 

1851-52  3p  red,  plate  proof  on  India  1P3  $28.00 

3p  orange,  trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 1TC3  25.00 

3p  black,  trial  color  plate  proof  on  India  with  horiz.  “Specimen”  in 

yellow 1TC3-Sh  21.00 

6p  brown,  trial  color  plate  proof  on  India 2TC3  26.00 

6p  blue,  trial  color  plate  proof  on  India  with  “Specimen”  in 

carmine  2TC3-S  17.00 

6p  black,  trial  color  plate  proof  on  India  with  “Specimen”  in 

orange  2TC3-S  15.00 

6p  gray,  plate  proof  on  India  with  horiz.  “Specimen”  in  yellow 

2P3-Sh  32.00 

12p  black,  plate  proof  on  India  with  vert.  “Specimen”  in  red  . . 3P3-Sv  145.00 

1864  2c  deep  claret,  plate  proof  on  India 20P3  16.00 

187  0-8  9 Ic  yellow,  2c  green,  3c  red,  Canada  Bank  Note  Engraving  and 
Printing  Co.  essays  on  Japanese  paper,  sold  as  one  lot. 

35E-Ab.,  36E-Ai,  37E-A  42.00 

3c  red,  plate  proof  on  India,  thin 37P3  12.00 

3c  black,  Canada  Bank  Note  Engraving  and  Printing  Co.  litho.  essay 

on  wove  glazed  paper 37E-Ad  16.00 

10c  magenta,  plate  proof  on  card 40aP4  17.00 

New  Brunswick 

1860  5c  brown,  Connell  plate  proof  on  card  with  “Specimen”  in  red,  a 

pair  5E4-S  34.00 

Harmer,  Rooke  & Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sale  of  Oct.  24-26,  1966 

Canada 

1859  12%c  yellow-green,  plate  proof  on  India  with  vert.  “Specimen,”  block 

of  4 • 18P3-S  35.00 

H.  R.  Harmer,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sale  of  November  8-10,  1966 

Canada 

1855  lOp  black,  trial  color  plate  proof  with  “Specimen”  in  red  . . . .7TC5-S  17.00 

1928-29  10c  green,  large  die  proof  on  India  die  sunk  on  card 155P1  55.00 

Harmer,  Rooke  & Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sale  of  Nov.  29-30,  1966 

Canada 

1859  12  %c  yellow-green,  plate  proof  on  India  with  vert.  “Specimen”  in 

carmine,  block  of  4 18P3-Sv  35.00 

H.  R.  Harmer  Ltd.,  London,  England.  Sale  of  Jan.  2,  3,  1967 

Newfoundland 

1868  Ic  black,  trial  color  small  die  proof  on  India  on  Card 32TC2  26.60 

1910  lc-15c  black,  complete  set  litho.  trial  color  small  die  proofs  on  wove 

paper  87-97TC5  364.00 

8c  yellow-brown,  engraved  plate  proof  on  gummed  wove  paper,  sheet 

of  100  99TC5  784.00 
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9c  sage-green,  engraved  plate  proof  on  ungummed  wove  paper,  sheet 

of  100  100P5 

10c  purple-black,  engraved  plate  proof  on  gummed  wove  paper,  sheet 

of  100 101P5 

12c  red-brown,  engraved  plate  proof  on  ungummed  wove  paper,  sheet 

of  100  102P5 

15c  slate-green,  engraved  plate  proof  on  ungummed  wove  paper,  block 
of  80  (8x10)  with  complete  “E.  TOWGOOD  FINE”  watermark 

103P5 

19  23-24  Ic  green,  plate  proof  on  gummed  wove  paper,  sheet  of  100  . .131P5 
2c  carmine,  plate  proof  on  gummed  wove  paper,  sheet  of  100  132P5 

4c  deep-purple,  plate  proof  on  gummed  wove  paper,  sheet  of  100 

134P5 

5c  ultramarine,  plate  proof  on  gummed  wove  paper,  sheet  of  100 

135P5 

11c  sage-green,  plate  proof  on  gummed  wove  paper,  sheet  of  100 

140P5 

1931  15c-$l  complete  set  large  die  proofs  on  thick  wove  paper,  issued 


colors C6-8-P1 

1933  5c-75c  black,  complete  set,  trial  color  large  die  proofs  on  water- 
marked paper  with  die  numbers  in  reverse C13-17TC1 


By  Falk  Pinkelburg 
United  States 

Herman  Herst  Jr.,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y.  Sale  of  October  27,  1966 


1847  5c  red-brown,  reproduction  small  die  proof  on  gray  card 3P2 

10c  black,  reproduction,  horiz.  pair  on  India 4P3 

1857-60  lc-90c  complete  set  card  proofs  (2  of  30c)  40-47P4 

Ic  red,  mint  ‘‘coupon  essay”  imperf.  between 63E-B1 

1869  lc-90c  complete  set  card  proofs  ( 15c  is  No.  129  ) 112-122P4 

1890  lc-90c  complete  set  card  proofs 219-229P4 

lc-$2  Omaha,  complete  set  large  bicolor  die  proofs,  vignettes  2c  and 

$2  interchanged  285-293 

1873  Departments,  sets  on  card 01-093P 

Executive  Dept.  Overprinted  ‘‘Specimen” O10-O14-SD4 


Robert  A.  Siegel,  New  York,  N.  Y^.  Sale  of  October  26-28,  1966 


5c  Postmaster  Provisionals 

brown,  trial  color  proof  on  bond  paper 9X1TC 

scarlet,  trial  color  proof  on  bond  paper 9X1TC 

black,  reprint  plate  proof  on  bluish  wove  paper  9X1P 

5c  red-brown,  large  die  proof  on  bond  paper IPal 

10c  black,  large  die  proof  on  wove  paper IPgl 

10c  dark  brown,  trial  color  large  die  proof  on  bond 2TC1 

10c  blue,  trial  color  large  die  proof  on  bond 2TC1 

10c  orange-yellow,  trial  color  large  die  proof  on  India 2TC1 

10c  dark  green,  trial  color  large  die  proof  on  India 2TC1 

10c  orange,  trial  color  proof  on  India 2TC 

5c  red-brown  and  10c  black,  reproductions  plate  proofs  on  card  with 

official  Centennial  Exposition  proof  envelope 3-4P4 

1851  5c  Jefferson,  5 trial  color  proofs  on  wove  paper  12TC 

1857  5c  black,  scarlet,  green,  blue,  4 Atlanta  card  proofs,  blocks  of  4 

42TC4 

5c  blue,  trial  color  card  proof,  block  of  4 42TC4 

Ic  ultramarine,  Aug.  trial  color  plate  proof  on  India,  horiz.  strip  of 

4 with  imprint  and  ‘‘No.  1 Plate”  55TC3 

1861  5c  Jefferson  vignettes  on  proof  paper,  9 different  colors  . . . .57E-Ab 
5c  Jefferson,  framed  vignettes  on  proof  paper,  12  different  colors 

57E-Ae 

5c  Jefferson,  essays  on  proof  paper,  14  diff.  colors 57E-Aj 

5c  Jefferson,  black,  scarlet,  brown  die  essays  on  green  bond  paper 

57E-Am 

5c  Jefferson,  brown  die  essay  on  yellow  pelure 57E-An 


5c  Jefferson,  die  essays  on  proof  paper,  9 different  colors  . . . .57E-Ar 
5c  Jefferson,  die  essays  on  colored  card,  4 different  colors  . .57E-As 
1861-66  2c-5c  black  on  yellow,  woodcut  essays  73E-Cc,  74E-Cc,  75E-Cc, 

complete  pane  of  9,  3x3  rows  each  


504.00 

952.00 

448.00 

350.00 

226.00 

588.00 

263.20 

263.20 

322.00 
134.40 

238.00 


30.00 

33.00 

32.00 

19.00 

55.00 

21.00 

290.00 

65.00 

14.00 


42.00 

40.00 

42.00 
115.00 
115.00 

60.00 
60.00 
65.00 

65.00 

45.00 

36.00 

40.00 

80.00 
17.00 


82.50 

42.50 

85.00 
115.00 

40.00 

19.00 

95.00 

45.00 


32.50 
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15c  black,  die  proof  on  India  with  red  “Specimen”  77P-S  52.50 

1S75  15c  Lincoln  Atlanta  card  proofs,  complete  set,  5 colors  in  blocks 

of  4 108TC4  140.00 

1869  10c  black,  bine  die  essays  on  proof  paper 116E-Db  85.00 

10c  green,  orange  die  “blocks  of  4,”  the  green  essay  is  perforated 

116E-Dj-Dk  85.00 

1875  Vignette  of  Lincoln  in  black 122E-Ec  60.00 

90c  carmine  and  black  card  proof 122P4  17.00 

90c  carmine  and  black  proof  on  India 122P3  28.00 

90c  carmine  and  black  inverted  center  card  proof 122Pa  215.00 

90c  carmine  and  black  plate  proof  on  India  top  imprint  plate  number, 

block  of  10  122pP3  400.00 

1869  re-issued  24c  black  and  blue,  Atlanta  trial  color  card  proof  . . . .130TC  50.00 

10c  brown,  plate  proof  on  India,  top  imprint  plate  number  block  of  14 

150P3  100.00 

1890  30c  black,  large  die  proof  on  India,  die  sunk  on  card 228P1  25.00 

1893  lc-$5  Columbian  card  proofs 230-245P4  142.50 

1898  4c  rose-brown,  large  die  proof  280P1  45.00 

lc-$2  Trans-Mississippi,  small  die  proofs 285-293P2  240.00 

1901  Ic-lOc  Pan-American  small  die  proofs  294-299P2  115.00 


1904  2c  Louisiana  Purchase,  large  die  proof  on  India,  die  sunk  on  card 

324P1  90.00 

2c  Louisiana  Purchase,  large  incomplete  die  essay,  die  sunk  on  card 

324E  280.00 


Robert  A.  Siegel  Auctions,  New  A^ork,  N.  Y.  Sale  of  Feb.  2,  1967 

The  Josiali  Lilly  Collection 

1875  5c  red-brown  & 10c  black,  reproduction  plate  proofs  on  India  on 

card,  complete  sheets  of  50  each 3P3-4P3  2600.00 

5c  red-brown  & 10c  black,  reproduction  plate  proofs  on  card,  com- 
plete sheets  of  50  each 3P4-4P4  1550.00 


We  have  on  hand  a LARGE  SELECTION  OF 

ERRORS  AIVD  VARIETIES 

including  Proofs-Essays-Specimens-Artist  Drawings  etc. — 
an  accumulation  of  over  35  years. 

In  addition,  we  have  oddities  of  many  Topicals  and  Air- 
mails from  many  different  countries  (especially  strong  in 
MONACO),  FRANCE  and  COLONIES,  NEW  AFRICAN 
REPUBLICS,  etc.  Artist  Die  Proofs,  De  Luxe  Sheets,  Imperf.  Trial  Colors, 
(some  in  colorful  strips  of  5,  even  some  in  complete  sheets) . 

Please  write  us.  We  will  gladly  make  special  offers  or  selections  for  you. 

ARTIST  DRAWINGS 

We  are  one  of  a few  specializing  in  original  drawings,  made  by  different 
artists.  These  are  mostly  unique  projects  or  finished  design  extremely  color- 
ful, artistic  work. 

They  could  be  an  outstanding  addition  to  any  collection. 

On  hand  now:  Refugee,  Olympic,  U.  N.  Europa  etc.  Details  on  request. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ERRORS  - TOPICALS 

S.  SEREBRAKIAN.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  448  Monroe.  N.  Y. 
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Perfect  for 

Essays  and  Proofs 


Made  of  the  material  that  preserves 
priceless  and  irreplaceable  material  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 


FREE  SAMPLES 

are  available,  plus  a list  of  sizes,  by 
writing  to 

Protective  Mounts 

525  S.  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


HOW  MANY? 

The  E.  P.  S.  has  several  hundred  members. 
At  a recent  stamp  exhibition,  we  joined  with 
three  other  New  York  auctioneers  in  a dis- 
cussion as  to  how  many  of  these  were  auc- 
tion buyers.  We  checked  the  number  of 
bidders  on  a collection  of  proofs  and  essays 
in  one  of  our  sales  who  were  E.  P.  S.  mem- 
bers, and  the  number  was  surprisingly  few. 

There  were  more  buyers  who  were  NOT 
members  than  there  were  those  who  were. 
This  indicates,  for  one  thing,  that  the  mem- 
bership potential  for  the  E.  P.  S.  is  rather 
large. 

Does  it  also  indicate  that  there  are  mem- 
bers who  are  not  interested  in  adding  to 
their  collections?  (We  are  allowing,  of 
course,  for  those  whose  collections  are  so 
advanced  that  there  is  little  coming  up  at 
auction  to  interest  them.) 

We’d  appreciate  comments  on  this,  and 
we’d  love  to  hear  from  any  E.  P.  S.  members 
who  are  interested  in  buying  fine  essay  and 
proof  material  and  who  are  not  now  on  our 
list.  There  must  be  quite  a few  of  these. 
Would  any  care  to  send  us  their  names? 

HERMAN  HERST,  JR. 

SHRUB  OAK,  N.  Y.  10588 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Proof  bank  notes  — books  — En- 
gravings — vignettes  of  any  bank 
note  company. 

Bureau  of  engraving  books,  vi- 
gnettes etc. 

Counterfeit  detectors  — Heath, 
Ormsby,  etc. 

Documents  pertaining  to  banknote 
companies,  engravers,  etc. 

Please  forward  your  material,  to- 
gether with  price. 

If  accepted  we  will  promptly  air 
mail  check. 

James  Incorporated 

James  Building 

105  West  Main  St.,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 
JUniper  3-4851-2-3 


Hawaii 
Portugal  & 
Colonies 

In  our  extensive  stocks  are: 

] . A magnificent  group  of  essays 
and  proofs  of  both  postage  and 
revenue  stamps  of  Hawaii. 

2.  A comprehensive  selection  of 
postage  stamp  proofs  of  Portu- 
gal and  Colonies. 

We  invite  your  inquiries  about 
this  specialized  material  from 
two  increasingly  popular  areas. 

New  England  Stamp  Co. 

45  Bromfield  St.  Boston,  Mass.  02108 


PROOF  & ESSAY  POTPOURRI 

At  Attractive  Prices 


#40TCI*4,  injifk,  Atlanta  T.C.,  llloek 

4,  Cat.  J)?5(>++  .'t; 

#71P3,  lllook  4,  Superb,  Cat.  ...  ..1?  17 

#741*3,  Uluck  4,  Superb,  Cat.  .1?70-j-  . . . ..'‘i  4S> 

#74P4,  Single,  Superb,  Cat.  .S10+  .*1?  8 

#7»E-Cf,  All-over  Grill,  Plain  White 

Paper,  Brazer:  “Scarce”  .$  7 

#7»E-C1,  13x16  Grill,  Same  Paper  $ 7 

#139,  1.30,  131  TCP4  (1.3e,  34c,  .30c) 
Atlanta  Bicolors,  many  Combin. 
Avail.,  Cat.  .SOo  ca..  Cut  Close  . . ..$  37  ea. 

V F-S  ,$  49  ea. 

#133TCP4  (90c)  Same,  Several  Combin. 

Avail.,  VF-S,  Cat.  .S7.'>-|-  .$  09  ea. 

#I33-1333'CP4  Comp.  Set,  all  color 
combinations,  V.  F.  ..Price  On  Request. 
#150-0(>TCP4,  C«>niii.  ,3  Colors,  Atlanta 

T.C.,  Cat.  .S.340-f .$375 

#SAME,  Green  Only,  Cat.  .$07  $ 40 

#ir*STCP.3,  (Blk.)  Block  of  4,  C.  $30+  . .$  8 

#10.3P1,  Large  Die,  Superb,  Cat.  $100+  $ 09 
#10.3P3,  Block  4,  Superb,  Cat.  $47.50  . .$  35 
#30SP3,  Mounted  as  Large  Die  Hybrid  $ 3.5 
#3slO-3,  5,  0,  8,  9SE  (Siiecinien  Ovpt.) 

8 Var.,  Fine  O.G.,  Rare,  Cat.  .$340+  ..$335 

#344SE,  V.F.,  No  Gum,  Cat.  .$,50+ $ 85 

#345SE,  Fine,  No  Gum,  Cat.  .$05+  $ 85 

#351  PI,  Lai'ge  Die,  Superb,  Cat.  .$30  . ..$  33 
#3(;0P1,  6"x8"  Card,  Superb,  C.  .$35+  $ 33 

#301  API,  2ii"x2y2"  Card,  Superb,  Cat. 

.$35+  $39 

#303P1,  6"x8"  Card,  Superb,  C.  .$35+  . .$  33 
#30.3P1,  6"x8"  Card,  Superb,  C.  .$.35+  . ..$  33 
#300-31.3SE  (Specimen  Ovpt.)  F-VF, 

O.G.,  Very  Scarce,  Cat.  .$333.50+  $107 

#51.3TCP1  (1.3c  Large  Die  Trial  Colors) 
3%"x3%"  Cards.  10  Diff.  Colors,  Su- 
perb, C.  .$00  each.  $49  ea..  Lot  .$405 

#J1-7TCP4,  Comp.  .5  Colors,  Atlanta 

T.C..  Cat.  $147+  $135 

#SAM'E,  Blue  Only,  Superb,  C.  .$38+  .$  19 

#073-83Pl  (Treas.-I.arge  Dies)  3+2"  x 

4"  Cards,  Rare.  Cat.  .$1.37.50  $ 95 

#01-9TCP4  (Agric.)  Comp.  5 Colors, 

Atlanta  T.C..  Cat.  $180 $135 

#O10-14TCP4  (Exec.)  Same,  C.  $105  . .$  75 
#01.5-34TCP4  Grn.,  Brn.,  Scar.,  C.  .$.33 

ea.  $ 

#SAME.  Black,  Cat.  .$43  $ 39 

#025-34TCP4  (.Instice)  Brn.,  Scar.,  C. 

.$33  . . Set  .$3.3;  Black.  Cat.  $43 $ 39 

#0.35-4.5TCP4  (Navv)  Bine,  Cat.  .$.35  $ 35 

Black.  Cat.  $40  $ 33 

#O4S-.50TCP4  (P.O.l  Comp.  C.  $144  ...$105 
#SA3IE.  Brn.  C.  $37  . .$30;  Blk.  C,  $.30  .$  35 
#O.57-07TCP4  (State)  Comp.  C.  $180  ..$138 
#SA5IE.  Green  & Blue,  Cat.  ,$35  . . .$25  set; 

Black,  Cat.  $10  $ .33 

#008.  09.  70.  71TCP4  (.$2.  $5,  $10,  .$29) 
Atlanta  Bicolors.  a n y Combin. 
Avail.,  Rare.  C.  81.50  + . Choice  ..$1.3.5  e;i. 
#073-83TCP4  (Treas.).  Comp.  C.  $180  ..S12S 
#083-9.3TCP4  (War).  Comp.  C.  8180  ..$138 
#PR9-.33,  81P3  (Small  Dies)  C.  $1.50  ..$  89 
#PR1  I,  .57-7981)  (Si»ecimcn  Ovpt.)  A^.F., 

O.G,.  Cat.  $131  $ 79 

#PR114-13.5SO  (IkP.TT.  Ovpt.)  A^.F., 

O.G.,  Scarce,  Cat.  $84+  $ .59 


WHAT  ELSE  DO  YOU  NEED 

IN  PROOFS  & ESSAYS? 

Installment-  Terms  Available 
On  Approval  To  E.  P.  S.  Members 

Jack  E.  Molesworth,  Inc. 


APS  88  Beacon  Street 

SPA  Boston,  Mass.  02108 

eSA  Phone  617-523-2522 


i 


Imperf.  Plate  Proofs 

in  unissued  colours  overprinted 

“WATERLOW  Cr  SONS  LTD. 
SPECIMEN ’’ 

Recently  we  receivetd  a sample  book 
used  by  a Waterlow  traveller  and 
felt  that  the  contents  would  sell 
to  the  best  advantage  if  “broken 
down”  and  suitably  lotted.  This  we 
have  done  and,  in  our  SEPTEMBER 
1 3th.  sale,  lots  of  the  following 
countries  will  be  offered  sepa- 
rately   

BOLIVIA 

BRAZIL 

CHILE 

COSTA  RICA 

ECUADOR 

GUATEMALA 

MEXICO 

PORTUGAL 

SALVADOR 

SIAM 

SPAIN  and 

URUGUAY. 

Also  included  are 
fiscals  and 

some  unissued  types. 

The  auction  catalogue  (SEND  FOR 
YOUR  COPY  TO-DAY)  is  $3  in 
eluding  second  class  airmail 


Ltd. 


1. 


S.ll.i." 


postage. 

Robson  Lowe 
50  Pall  Mall 
London,  S.  W. 
England 

Cables:  “Stamps,  London, 


It'  hen  replying  to  this  advertisement  please  men- 
tion that  you  saw  it  in  THE  ESSAY  PROOE 

JOURNAL. 


Collections  for  Sale 

Denmark,  Caneellations 

A most  interesting  lifetime  collection  of  Numeral 
Cancellations,  mainly  on  the  imperforate  issues.  Some 
Schleswig-Holstein  classics  with  Danish  cancels,  including 
covers.  About  30  cancels  are  in  the  rarity  class  and  many 
are  truly  scarce.  Some  stampless  Feldpost  covers  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  very  scarce Price  $1,500 

Dutch  Indies,  Xos.  1 and 

A specialized  collection  of  the  10c  lake  issues.  Superb 
singles  and  large  multiples  (strips  of  5 and  7)  on  covers. 
One  unusual  cover  carries  a strip  with  Timor  cancels. 
Multiples  of  the  perforated  issue — block  of  four,  etc. — and 
a rare  cover  with  mixed  franking  of  1868  and  1870-88  is- 
sues ( 1 Oc  #2,  50c  carmine  # 1 5) . A fascinating,  valuable 
collection Price  $2,750 

Enropa 

A comprehensive,  specialized  topical  collection  of 
1950-63  Europa  issues,  with  all  related  items.  Singles,  sets, 
blocks,  corner  blocks  with  inscriptions,  sheets,  EDO’s, 
imperf.  varieties,  odd  cancels,  unlisted  items.  Extremely 
fine  condition Price  $3,300 

Hritish  Commonwealth 

An  attractive,  clean  and  neatly  mounted  collection  in 
three  albums,  cataloguing  about  $17,600.  Mostly  unused. 
A good  range  of  desirable  sets  through  the  pound  values. 

Price  $6,000 

HARMER,  ROOKE  & CO.,  Inc. 

589  FifJh  Ave.  (at  48th),  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

International  Auctioneers  of  Fine  Stamps 


